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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


THE UNIVERSITY—THE COLLEGES—-THE MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


The Superintendent of the V. M. In- 
stitute published an “Introductory Ad. 
dress” at the opening of the current ses- 
sion, in which he assumed, for his abnor- 
mal institution, certain claims to which 
we chose to demur, as will be found get 
forth in the March number of this mag- 
azine. In the April number, a Sequel to 
the “‘ Address” appears,—whether sanc- 


tioned at “ Head-quarters’” or not, we 
are not informed. 

In the “ Sequel,” we are verily glad 
to find the claims of the Superintendent 


greatly softened down. It seems that 
his friends who enlist under his banner, 
are not yet prepared to extend the Pro- 
tectorate of his military establishment 
quite so far as he is himself disposed to 
do. We were especially struck with the 
deference paid to the University, by the 
writer of the “Sequel.” Ifhe is a man- 
at-arms, he seems to have thought it 
quite within the sphere of his dignity to 
doff his military chapeau in the presence 
of that magnificent institution. Its pride 
of pre-eminence he would by no means 
wound. But the Superintendent him- 
self is not so entirely deferential, as will 
be seen by looking into the Introductory 
Address, (pp. 13, 14,) or into the March 
number of the Messenger, (p. 162.) He 
says also, that the Military Institute “at 
once broke in upon the established sys- 
tems of college education as they had 
come down from the monastic institu- 
tions of Europe.” But the author of the 
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“ Sequel,” (April No., p. 246,) seems to 
think that this “ breaking in” operation 
had been performed by a different power. 
He says: ‘“‘ Now it is one of the chief 
excellencies of our own University, that 
its system broke in upon the illiberal sys- 
tems which precedent had established.” 
So doctors will disagree. 

But we must break off just here, lest 
the author of the “Sequel” may think 
that we are trying to get up a quarrel 
between him and the Superintendent, as 
he seems to think we tried todo, between 
the University and the Institute, in our 
article of March lest. Now, in all sin- 
cerity, we would like to know from this 
writer, how he can torture any sentence 
of that article so as to make it even tend 
“to stimulate unkind feelings between” 
these two public institutions. We deny 
the charge, as a forced and wrongful 
construction of language. No motive 
so unworthy called forth any word or 
sentence in that article. 

The writer of the “Sequel” thinks 
that some one of several motives may 
have called forth the review of the “In- 
troductory Address,” in which we took 
the liberty of indulging, to wit: “ the 
absorbing interest of the great cause of 
educational progress in Virginia,” or 
“the merit of the Lecture itself,” or “a 
desire on the part of the reviewer to 
give utterance to some unkind feeling.” 

Beginning now with these several hyp- 
othetical motives in reverse order, we 
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say, in the first place, that we never had 
any ‘“‘unkind feeling’ towards the wor- 
thy author. of that Address, and of course 
could not have intended to “give utter- 
ance” to any. And here we state, dis- 
tinctly, that nothing in the article above 
alluded to, was intended to be personally 
disrespectful ; nor, on the present occa- 
sion,*shall we intentionally indulge in 
any remark personally offensive to the 
Superintendent of the Military Institute, 
or to any one else. The writer of the 
“ Sequel” must not think, when we run 
our lance through the Colonel’s logic, 
that we would be so blood-thirsty as to 
treat him personally in the same way. 

As to “the merit of the Lecture it- 
self” being the motive power under 
which we wrote, we would simply say to 
this gentleman of the “Sequel,” that we 
have no wish to flatter the Superinten- 
dent into the pleasing delusion, that we 
had sagacity enough to see in the ‘“ Ad- 
dress” a sufficient amount of either 
literary merit, or logical acumen, to 
make us write enough about it to fill 
five or six pages of the Messenger—by 
no means. 

The other motive mentioned, “ the ab- 
sorbing interest of the great cause of edu- 
cational progress in Virginia,” we con- 
fess had much to do with our writing. 
But therewere two things about this ‘‘edu- 
cational progress” of which we were 
desirous to give the correct view. The 
first of these, was the source from which 
this progress chiefly emanates. We flat- 
ter ourselves, that we succeeded in show- 
ing to every uuprejudiced reader, that 
the University is the great central power, 
by which this onward movement is kept 
up; and that next to, and around this, 
stand the colleges,—then, outside of the 
ring, the Institute. The other point 
which we endeavored to enforce was, 
that education may be made to pro- 
gress downwards as well as upwards ; and 
that we must look out, and see that we 
are going the right way. On this sub- 
ject the reader is referred to the March 
number, page 163, where it is shown 
that the Superintendent would have us 
progress downwards. 

The “ Sequel” says: ‘“ Nor will the 
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truth ever be reached by ridicule.” If 
our article in March was a little tinged 
at one or two points with ridicule, the 
only apology we can offer is, that our 
sense of the ridiculous has always been 
acute; and whenever any one makes ri- 
diculous assumptions, and from them 
draws still more ridiculous conclusions, 
we must be allowed to laugh—nature 
prompts us to it, and we can’t easily 
help it. Besides, we contend that the 
truth may often be reached by ridicule. 
For, when a thing is simply ridiculous, 
how are we to set it forth in its true 
light? Must we construct a syllogism 
according to the rules of Whateley, mount 
our logical stilts, and, with all the dig- 
nity of an advocate at the Court of Ap- 
peals, state in due form the major and 
minor premises, with the grounds upon 
which they are based; then proclaim 
with all due gravity the inevitable con- 
clusion,—“ therefore, the thing is merely 
yidiculous?” Wherever a fair semblance 
of logic appeared in the Address, on 
points from which we chose to enter our 
dissent, we met it with fair logical refu- 
tation. But the most plausible logic in 
the Address, is nothing more than a fine 
illustration of that form of fallacy which 
logicians call ‘‘ Non causa pro causa,” 
We here again refer back to page 162, 
second column. 

The ‘Sequel’ is chiefly a re-cast of 
the material of the Address; but the 
metal seems to have been greatly soften- 
ed in the second moulding. The two 
writers seem to have viewed some things 
in a different light. This is especially 
conspicuous, as we have shown in re- 
gard to the obligation of the University 
to the Military Institute. In regard to 
the colleges, too, the ‘‘ Sequel’ seems 
not to set up quite as high claims as the 
Address had previously done. Let us 
quote a few sentences first from the Ad- 
dress: ‘‘ The colleges did not seem to 
comprehend either the nature or appli- 
cation of discipline. Their students 
were neither disciplined in good habits, 
nor were they disciplined for bad hab- 
its,’—(p. 7.) ‘‘The defective scientific 
instruction was the effect of the college 
system, and did not proceed from any 
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want of taste or appreciation on the part 
of our Virginia students, of these impor- 
tant scientific branches. 

“T took charge of the V. M. Institute 
upon its organization in 1839. It at 
once broke in upon the established sys- 
tems of college education,” &.,—(p. 10.) 
“So that since the year 1839, the system 
of mathematical and scientific instruc- 
tion, in six of the most prominent colleges 
of the State, has been radically changed ; 
the standard of graduation in all, most 
materially elevated,” &c. ‘The effect of 
these material changes in the character 
and quality of collegiate instruction and 
dicipline, was necessarily to increase in 
the first place the standard of scientific 
education, and therefore of graduation,” 
—(p. 14.) “J do not hesitate to assert, 
that there are many high schools and 
academies amongst us, which afford at 
this time, a better education than the col- 
leges of Virginia supplied fifteen years 
ago.” 

Now, we should say to you, gentle- 
men,—you college-bred gentlemen, who 
received your education prior to the 
“Reformation” of 1839, that you had 
better try it over again; especially if 
you can get into one of those “high 
schools” or ‘‘ academies” kept by one 
who has been nourished at the pure 
fountain head. As for ourselves, we can 
but think that the Superintendent will 
regard us, as at least tolerably well edu- 
cated, since we were fortunate enough to 
get our college training, after the light 
of the “ Reformation” had dawned upon 
our Old Dominion. 

The writer of the ‘ Sequel” seems to 
view the above assumptions of the Ad- 
dress, through a veil of gauze, which 
gives them to his eye a somewhat 
mellowed aspect. He says, “It is dis- 
tinctly claimed for the V. M. Institute— 

“Ist. That it has been an important 
agency in the educational progress, 
through which the State has been pass- 
ing in the last fifteen years. 

“2d. That it has borne a prominent 
part in elevating the standard of scienti- 
Jic education in our schools and colleges. 

“3d. That it was the ptoneer in intro- 
ducing a more efficient system of discip- 
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line in the schools and colleges of Vir- 
ginia.”’ 

The reader will pereeive that there is 
nothing here about “ breaking in upon 
college systems,” *‘ radical changes,” “ el- 
evating standards of graduation.” 

A considerable part of the “ Sequel” 
is taken up with an elaborate effort to 
prove that the instruction, discipline, 
patronage, &c., of the University and 
colleges had not obtained as high a 
standard in 1839, as the friends of these 
institutions desired. On this point he 
might have saved his strength; for we 
distinctly admitted this to be true in 
our March number. We believe that 
almost every one will admit the same 
thing. We believe, too, that almost 
every one will admit, as we have done, 
that decided progress has been made by 
most of our institutions, since that time ; 
—so of the institutions of the South gen- 
erally. This, then, is not the point at 
issue. 

We want no shuffling here. Let us 
come right up to the question. ‘Is the 
Military Institute entitled to the high 
claims it sets up, in regard to reforming 
the colleges, and increasing their patron- 
age?” Any argument advanced to es- 
tablish the affirmative of this propo- 
sition, with regard to the colleges, will 
apply with greater force to the Univer- 
sity. These arguments are based upon 
three things. Ist. The low condition of 
the colleges, prior to 1839. 2d. The or- 
ganization of the Institute. 3d, The 
subsequent elevation of the condition of 
the colleges. 

Now, in 1844, the writer of the “ Se- 
quel” states the whole number of stu- 
dents attending the six colleges to be 460. 
This gives an average attendance of 75 
for each institution. He giyes the Uni- 
versity, at the same date, 41 non-pro- 
fessional students. The colleges, then, 
seem not to have needed as much reno- 
vation as the University, thirteen years 
ago. At present the average number of 
students in the same six colleges is about 
85. That is, the increase of patronage 
has been about 13 per cent. in thirteen 
years. The number in the University 
has meanwhile increased, we suppose, to 
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at least 400 non-professional students. 
This gives an increase of patronage, 
amounting to about one thousand per 
cent. in thirteen years. 

The Superintendent undertakes to show 
(as quoted above) that the low state of 
the colleges was owing to defective dis- 
cipline, and deficient instruction. The 
writer of the ‘‘ Sequel” says, (p. 144,) 
“An inquiry was instituted by the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, under a 
resolution of Dec. 22d, 1844, and the 
committee after an elaborate investiga- 
tion, reported three causes as operating 
to diminish the number of matriculations 
at the University, neither of which is 
pecuniary distress—but two are stated 
to be defective discipline—and inadequate 
preparatory training.” 

According, then, to the showing of 
these two gentlemen, the University and 
the colleges seem to have been in the 
same category. Both deficient in pat- 
ronage, because they were not worthy of 
it,—because they were deficient in their 
method of instruction, and defective in 
their discipline, How have these defects 
been remedied? The ‘ Sequel” gives 
the conclusion of the whole matter in 
one short paragraph, thus: “ Finally, 
and as resulting directly, in part, indi- 
rectly, in part, from the influence of the 
V. M. Institute, the Superintendent 
shows that the West Point course of 
mathematics has been introduced since 
1839, into every college of the highest 
grade in Virginia; [the Address includes 
also the University,| a more efficient sys- 
tem of discipline has been adopted by al/, 
and that, as a direct consequence from 
these material causes, the patronage of 
all has materially increased,” (p. 242.) 

But with a “tip of the cap,” and a 
very respectful bow, he adds, on page 
245, “The Institute stands subordinate 
to the University, and has always honour- 
ed it for its zealous efforts in the cause 
of education.” This same writer goes 
on a little lower down on the page, “The 
Institute stands in no rivalry to the col- 
leges. Its course of studies is different— 
its system of discipline is altogether dis- 
tinct—”’ Yet, notwithstanding these 
marked distinctions, the University and 
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colleges could not have arisen to their 
present enviable degree of prosperity, 
without the example and influence of 
the Institute! The efforts of their own 
Boards of Trustees and their learned 
Faculties, could have been of no avail, 
without this miniature pattern of West 
Point before them! Are not such con- 
clusions simply—ridiculous ? 

Taking patronage as the test of merit 
—as the Superintendent does passim— 
and the “example and influence” of the 
Institute as the cause of “ the patronage 
of all being materially increased ;” and, 
of course, of the standard of merit in 
all being elevated, the obligation of the 
University to the.Institute for this “ ex- 
ample and influence,” is to the aver- 
age obligation of the colleges, (as above 
shown,) in the ratio of 1000 to 13— 
the patronage of the University having 
increased 1000 per cent., while that of 
the colleges has increased only 13 percent. 

It seems to us very strange that a sub- 
ordinate institution should wield such a 
mighty influence. No, the truth of the 
matter is, that the prosperity of the Vir- 
ginia University is to be attributed about 
as much to the Institute, as it is to 
Brown University. Prof. Courtenay, it 
is true, did a great work for that noble 
institution, and for the cause of mathe- 
matical instruction throughout the State, 
but this he would have done, if he had 
never heard of the Military Institute. 
The Institute has done a great deal, too, 
in the same department. In these re- 
marks we wish to be neither “‘ unkind to 
the dead,” nor “unjust to the living ;” nor 
are we willing to strip the dead of half his 
well-earned laurels, that we may weave a 
larger chaplet for the head of the living. 

As for the colleges, their more efficient 
discipline is owing to the “ demerit sys- 
tems.” So says the Superintendent. 
Well, what if it is? Their “ system of 
discipline is altogether distinct” from that 
of the Institute. ‘“ But they express 
their grades of merit and demerit with 
numerical figures just as the Institute 
does,” Certainly—and they draw their 
mathematical figures on the black-board 
with the same kind of chalk, too. And 
their relationship in this latter particu- 
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lar, has about as much to do with their 
prosperity, as in the former. 

Merit and demerit may be expressed 
in more ways than one. We have been 
recently informed by two graduates of 
Washington College, that standing, in 
both scholarship and conduct, was recor- 
ded and reported to parents, by that in- 
stitution before the Institute went into 
operation. Others inform us, that the 
West Point method of expressing grades 
of demerit was used in that same insti- 
tution, even before any West Point man 
had any hand in its discipline; and not, 
as the writer of the ‘‘ Sequel” supposes, 
by the labour of Prof. Hill, as “the re- 
sult mainly of his enefgy and fidelity.” 
We have always been disposed to give 
Prof. Hill high credit for his “‘ energy 
and fidelity ;” but we have also thought 
that those who were associated with him 
—/four to one—were entitled to at least 
half the credit of giving that institution 
its present high standing. But if the 
“ Sequel” claims the main part for Prof. 
Hill, while the Address claims a very 
large share for the Institute, there will 
certainly, between them, not be much 
left for those gentlemen who still ad- 
minister discipline and instruction so 
successfully in that venerable college. 
Prof. Nelson now fills Prof. Hill’s place, 
and if he does teach as good a system of 
mathematics as is taught at West 
Point, we are not bound to conclude, 
that he does so because the Institute does 
the same thing, nor because his predeces- 
sor was a graduate of West Point. Our 
inductive powers are not capable of see- 
ing any necessary relation of cause and 
effect between the Institute’s ‘“ influence” 
and Prof. Nelson’s success. We think 
that the Professor is able to stand upon 
his own legs. 

We have introduced the name of Wash- 
ington College here, by way of illustra- 
tion, simply because the two writers, to 
whom we are replying, have made use of 
it especially, to show what the Institute 
and West Point influences are capable 
of doing. Employing the same insti- 
tution for a like purpose, let us see what 
can be done without either of these in- 
fluences. We happen to have filed away 
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some of the old catalogues of this insti- 
tution, from which we learn, that for the 
four years immediately preceding the 
opening of the Institute, the average 
number of matriculations was 62. For 
the session opening two months before 
the Institute went into operation, the 
number was 85. For the next four ses- 
sions, (1840-"41, *41-’42, ’42~'43, and 
’43-'44,) the numbers were 92, 98, 77, 
and 78. During the next five years, one 
of the very best West Point Professors, 
in this or any other State, (Professor 
Ewell,) was in the Faculty. For these 
five years, the matriculations were 61, 
64, 88, 74, 66. During the next five 
years—whilst the Institute was still urg- 
ing forward the “ Reformation,” and an- 
other distinguished and able graduate of 
West Point (Professor Hill) was doing 
honour to himself and the institution, by 
his “energy and fidelity,” the matricula- 
tions numbered 47, 50, 51, 64, and 55. 
During the last three sessions—including 
the present—there has been neither West 
Point nor Institute elementin the Faculty. 
The matriculations for the two sessions 
last past, were 67 and 72. The cata- 
logue for the current session is not yet 
published, but we learn from reliable au- 
thority, that there are nearly one hundred 
students now in attendance. Those who 
live in the immediate vicinity of the insti- 
tution, tell us that the discipline of the 
College is better than it ever was before ; 
that the character of the students will 
compare favourably with that of any 
body of young men in any institution 
anywhere, literary or military. 

How the Military Institute—without a 
college charter—without a college curri- 
culum—while “its course of studies is 
different—its system of discipline alto- 
gether distinct” —while it proposes that 
Greek be ostracised, and Latin curtailed— 
how, under such circumstances, it has 
had such an “ important agency” in work- 
ing “radical changes,” and “ elevating 
the standard of graduation” in the col- 
leges of the State, we must confess we 
have not smartness enough to see. 

But the “‘ Address” and the “ Sequel” 
both say much about the “ normal” char- 
acter of the Institute. “An efficiency 
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as well as dignity has thus been given to 
the profession of teaching, which has 
caused a large amount of talent to be en- 
gaged in it, with great profit to the 
teacher, but still greater profit to the 
State; so that I do not hesitate to assert 
that there are many high schools and 
academies amongst us which afford, at 
this time, a better education than the col- 
leges of Virginia supplied fifteen years 
ago.”’—(Address, p.16.) ‘A young man 
trained by the system of discipline and 
instruction practiced here, makes a more 
efficient teacher of any branch he may 
teach.”—(p. 15.) That the Institute has 
sent out many excellent teachers, we have 
no doubt. But we should like to know, 
from some one who can inform us, how 
many of the graduates of that institu- 
tion—unless they have obtained a ma- 
terial part of their education elsewhere— 
would undertake to prepare a boy for the 
Freshman class of any one of our col- 
leges, Are they the teachers best quali- 
fied to give boys that “start” in a course 
of instruction, which will fit them for the 
regular classes of the college? Are they 
“more efficient teachers of any branches” — 
more efficient teachers of Latin and Greek, 
than the college-trained teachers? How 
so? 

Our friend of the “Sequel” must not 
conclude, now, that we are trying “to 
stimulate unkind feeling between” the 
military and the literary teachers. Not 
at all—for we think that a pair of these 
young gentlemen—one from the Institute 
and another from the College—make a 
capital “team” for one of our academies 
or high schools. But when they succeed, 
let each of them have his own share of 
the credit. 

We know enough about the Superin- 
tendent of the Institute, to give him credit 
for being perfectly sincere in his expres- 
sions of opinion; but we think that he, 
like the rest of us, is liable to be mis- 
taken in his conclusions. We think, too, 
that his mistakes often arise from his 
taking, what may appear to many others, 
a magnified view of things in which he 
feels a special interest. His visual or- 
gans seem to become expanded at times, 
under the influence of his naturally 





ardent temperament. As an illustration 
of what we mean—and if we happen to 
smile at the illustration, he must not 
blame us; for we mean no reproach— 
in his Report to the Board of Visitors in 
1854, after giving an outline history of 
the Institute, up to the day it went into 
operation, the Epic Muse seems to have 
infused into his brain an inspiration alto- 
gether too big for the event narrated, 
when she makes him say—“It was an 
eventful day—the birth-day of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, when thirty-two 
young and ardent Virginians relieved the 
band of hired soldiers of their charge. 
In the midst of a heavy fall of snow, the 
youthful representative of the Fluvanna 
district, Cadet J. B. Strange, (now the 
distinguished Principal of Norfolk Acade- 
my,) took his post as the first sentinel of 
the Cadet guard.”—(p. 27.) Now a 
fourth of July orator, in bringing his 
picture of the siege of Yorktown to a 
close, could hardly have waxed more 
eloquent than the writer here did, when 
Fancy, on her pictured panorama of the 
past, spread out before his animated 
vision the scene of thirty-two school-boys, 
from various parts of the State, displacing 
as many hired soldiers from the arsenal 
at Lexington. 

The writer of the “Sequel” thinks 
that “Fancy lent her colour to form our 
logic and point our wit.” When he reads 
the above quotation, we think he will 
come to the conclusion that this dame 
lends her colours to other people some- 
times—if not for the material substance 
of their logic, or for making sharp points 
to their wit—at least for painting en- 
larged pictures. 

Although the Superintendent’s glasses 
may be concave, they still seem to have 
a magnifying power. It is this which 
enables him to see in one of his graduates 
the capacity to impart “a better educa- 
tion than the colleges of Virginia sup- 
plied fifteen years ago.” It was this 
same power which enabled him to see, in 
1854, (Rep., p. 43,) that the Military 
Institute ‘‘had, in ten years, revolutionized, 
in a great degree, the systems of education 
existing in Virginia, and had given a 
tone to scientific education and college 
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government in the South and West, which 
universal consent acknowledges.” We 
should like to know when and where 
“universal consent” ever said any such 
thing. Silence is sometimes taken for 
‘** consent”’—of course, universal silence 
for “universal consent.” Now, as “ uni- 
versal silence” saw no occasion for going 
through the formality of denying, that 
the Institute had actually turned the 
great South and West up-side-down, on 
the subject of education, it was taken for 
an acknowledgment of “ universal con- 
sent,” that this thing had certainly been 
done. Are we to suppose that Fancy 
had no hand in painting the picture of 
this magnificent Southern and Western 
Revolution? 

It is likewise this enlarged view of 
things, which makes him see in the 
French (which is studied in all our col- 
leges as one of the lighter accomplish- 
ments) @ substitute for the substantial, 
the finished, the elegant language and 
literature of the old Athenian historians, 
orators and poets. A smile comes over 
our ‘‘phiz” just here, and we ymust pass 
on to something else, lest we be tempted 
to indulge our propensity to “laugh right- 
out.” 

Now the apologist, who wrote the 
“Sequel,” looks upon some matters, too, 
with an enlarged visual angle ; but upon 
others he looks with this angle greatly 
diminished. He intimates that the Insti- 
tute has but a low endowment. Let us 
see how this matter stands: 1. Various 
special appropriations for buildings, ap- 
paratus, &c., made by the Legislature at 
sundry times—more than ($100,000) one 
hundred thousand dollars. Old annuity 
to the Arsenal continued, amounting to 
six thousand per annum—equivalent to 
a permanent endowment of one hundred 
thousand more; then additional annuities 
amounting to three thousand more, or 
equivalent to an additional endowment of 
Jifty thousand. Thus the endowment 
counts up to the round sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. What 
college in the State is so well off? 

It may be replied to this, that the State 
receives an equivalent in the service ren- 
dered as a guard to the Arsenal; but 
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that makes the $6,000 per annum none 
the less valuable, as a part of the income 
of the institution. It will certainly not 
do to say to the people of Virginia that 
the Institute is not well sustained, so far 
as the State Treasury is concerned. 

Nor does it look well, to us at least, 
for the Superintendent to hint, as he did 
in his Report of 1854, that the colleges— 
and especially Washington College—are 
wasting public funds. The people of 
the State ought to know that the colleges 
themselves pay about twice as much out 
of their treasuries as the students pay in. 
That is, the student pays only about one 
half the expense of his own education, 
so far as the college is concerned. But 
it should be known, too, that the State 
pays nothing for the support of these 
institutions. Some of them, at least, 
have never cost the State a sing’e dollar. 
They, therefore, have no public funds, 
over which the State has any more right 
to extend its supervision, than it has to 
extend that supervision over the receipts 
and disbursements of any mercantile 
firm in Richmond. The State owes to 
those who have endowed such institutions 
a debt of gratitude far greater than is 
generally conceded. The great work 
they are doing in the cause of education 
costs the State nothing—the large number 
of accomplished and efficient teachers 
sent out by them every year, costs the 
State nothing. But why not let this 
number be greatly increased, by giving 
the colleges a share in the surplus of the 
Literary Fund, which shall be devoted 
exclusively to thes education of teachers? 
If it does cost the Commonwealth some- 
thing to educate these of her teachers 
who are provided by the colleges, she will 
be amply repaid, as she now is, by those 
sent out by the University and the Insti- 
tute. We have no desire to see any por- 
tion of the funds, now appropriated to 
these State institutions, withdrawn. For, 
while we believe the University to be the 
primum mobile in the educational progress 
of our State, we believe that the Military 
Institute is the best school in the South 
for training engineers and militia officers. 
Let it keep itself within its appropriate 
sphere, asa “State Scientific and Mili- 
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tary Academy,” and not be thrusting it- 
self forward as a ‘State College,” quali- 
fied to be the leader and pattern of all 
colleges, and we shall have nothing to 
say against its course, and shall heartily 
rejoice in its prosperity. 


But when any. institution puts on 
gaudy plumes, and assuming self-com- 
placent airs, begins to tell us, that the 
educated men—the many thoroughly edu- 
cated men, who were sent out by the col- 
leges previous to the last fifteen years— 
the distinguished statesmen, and divines, 
and jurists, and professors, and profes- 
sional men—the Masons, the Jeffersons 
and the McDowells—the Meades, the 
Alexanders and the Hoges—the Wirts, 
the Wickhams and the Tuckers— 
were not as well educated as boys now 
are in many of our subordinate schools— 
such an institution, so much elated with 
a magnified conception of its own import- 
ance, must not be surprised, if we take 
the liberty of plucking a feather or two 
out of its cocked-hat. 


How the apologist of the ‘“‘ Sequel” 
can make “ Yankeedom” and “ material- 
ism” mean, the “agricultural interest of 
Virginia,” we are quite at a loss to con- 
jecture. If be wishes, as it would ap- 
pear, to make the farmers of the State 
believe, that either we, or the Colleges are 
over-looking, or opposing their interests, 
it is altogether an assumption of his own. 
The science of agriculture is taught in 
most, if not all of the colleges of the 
State; and in some of them as extensively 
and thoroughly, as it is in the Institute. 
In this important department of instruc- 
tion, we hope that the Superintendent 
will not undertake to show, that his insti- 
tution was the “pioneer.” Others can 
bring forward older claims. 


While, then, we would desire to see 
the colleges holding up their present 
high standard of scientific instruction, 
embracing, as it does, chemistry with its 
applications to the study of the nature of 
crops, the composition of soils and ferti- 
lizers, and their adaptations to particular 
ends; embracing also an outline of vege- 
table and animal physiology, such as will 
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give an intelligent view of the various 
organs of both plant and animal, and the 
functions assigned to each by an All-wise 
Creator—such as will point to the best 
means of giving to these organs their full 
and healthful development, we would still 
desire to see an agricultural school es- 
tablished by the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, aided by the Legislature. We 
would have this as one of the “ profes- 
sional schools” of the University; else 
established upon an independent basis, as 
a distinct institution, having a large 
model farm attached to it. Here let us 
have “materialism” in its best sense; 
and if we could have a little more of the 
spirit of “‘Yankeedom,” in the care we 
take to improve our soils, it might be well 
for us. 

We have no desire to decry the Mili- 
tary Institute—we only wish to keep it 
within its appropriate sphere. That 
sphere is one of great importance; but 
it is different from that filled by the col- 
leges, and we think should be made still 
more distinct. Let it be a purely ‘ Sci- 
entific and Military School.” Let it cul- 
tivate the field of theoretical and applied 
science to the highest degree. We need 
a school of technology in its various 
branches—an institution which will carry 
its instructions, in this department, to a 
greater length than is admissible in a 
college curriculum; but let not such a 
course be held up, as a rival substitute for 
the college curriculum. Such institu- 
tions exist elsewhere—such an institu- 
tion would be an honor and an ornament 
to this, or any other State, and would not 
encroach upon ground already well occu- 
pied by the colleges. It would give us a 
fair division of labour; and the Institute 
would be then doing the State a noble and 
a valuable service, which, as matters now 
stand, neither itself, nor the colleges, nor 
even the University, can accomplish, ex- 
cept to a limited extent. Such a division 
of labour, we think, would be strictly in 
accordance with the sound principles of 
Political Economy. But if we have such 
an institution, let it not be half-way this, 
and half-way that. Let it be out-and-out 
the “‘ Polytechnic” of the South. With 
its course thus defined, its continued and 
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increasing success would be certain— 
it would afford most valuable aid in 
_every department of physical enterprise 
throughout the State. In carrying for- 
ward her internal improvements, and in 


Lady Claire. 
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advancing her commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, our old Common- 
wealth would derive untold advantages 
from the helping hand of such an insti- 
tution. 





LADY CLAIRE. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


The Summer breezes softly blow, 
The golden sunbeams sweetly fall, 
Where, mirrored on the river’s breast, 
Stands stately Levon Hall. 


The golden sunbeams creep within— 
They rest within a bower fair, 

Where through the long and dreamy days 
There sits the Lady Claire. 


Her eyes are bright as southern stars, 
Her silver laugh is free and wild; 

For she is scarce a woman yet, 
Though something more than child. 


She readeth in some Poet’s page, 
She singeth as the merlins sing— 

And ’neath her fingers’ fairy touch 
Lo! beauteous flowers spring. 


She sayeth the days too swiftly glide, 
The busy hours too fleetly run ; 

She cannot weave her roses quite 
Before the set of sun. 


She saith, her heart is very glad, 


She saith the earth is very fair, 


Oh, may the Holy Mother’s love 
Protect thee, Lady Claire! 


“Oh, hasten, Lady Claire, and see 
What gallant train doth yonder ride! 
Oh, see how gracefully they wend 


Along the river-side. 
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Lady Claire. 


“Tt is the Lord of Allendale 

Goes downward to the south countrié ; 
There is not in the Border-realm 

So fair a knight as he!” 


She flung aside her golden hair, 
She open threw her lattice-pane, 
And forward bent, with sparkling eyes, 
To view the gallant train. 


The noble Lord of Allendale 
Rode foremost with a haughty grace ; 
The breeze swept back the raven curls 
From his uplifted face; 


And in his stirrup straight he rose 
And doffed the bonnet from his brow, 

And bent him with a knightly grace 
Unto the saddle-bow. 


And Lady Claire, all rosy-red, 
Hath backward from the window drawn; 
Yet dwelt the blush upon her cheek 
Through all that Summer morn. 


And often, in the saddened days 
When Summer green begins to wane, 
She rests her cheek upon her hand 
Beside the window-pane. 


She wearies of her tapestry, 
She tangles all the silken strand ; 
The lute falls idly from her knee, 
The pencil from her hand. 


She heedeth not the Poet’s page— 
She hath forgot her favourite song: 

She saith the hours too slowly glide— 
The days are very long. 





“Oh, hasten Lady Claire, and see 

What gorgeous train doth yonder ride! 
It is the Lord of Allendale 

Returning with his bride. 


** How proud he holds her bridle-rein ! 
A happy bride-groom may he be, 

For not in all the southern realm 
Was one so fair as she!” 








She saw the Lord of Allendale— 
She saw the Countess, fairy-fair: 

Why is her cheek so lily-pale? 
What ails thee, Lady Claire? 





Lady Claire. 


She turned her from the window-pane— 
No sigh she breathed, no word she spoke ; 


Yet seemed it from that fatal day 
Her weary heart was broke. 


And as within a folded rose 
A canker wears the life away, 

So drooped she in her blossoming— 
So faded, day by day. 


And many a long and silent hour 
She gazeth on the river’s gleam ;— 
Her very foot-steps move as one 
That walketh in a dream. 


“Oh, Father Abbot, pray for me, 
That I may hide beneath the sod ; 
Or if it be that I must live, 
Oh, let me live to God!” 


They took her to the cloister-cell, 
In all her youth and beauty’s pride; 
They veiled her from the sinful world, 
They made her Jesus’ bride. 


She read within her missal’s page, 


She knelt her at the Virgin’s shrine ; 


And on her marble features grew 
A beauty half divine. 


Yet pale and paler grew her cheek, 
And still she wasted, day by day; 
Till like a waif of holy song 
Her spirit passed away. 


And then upon her snowy bier, 
She looked so pure and angel-fair, 
That far and near, the people came 
To look on Lady Claire. 


The noble Lord of Allendale 
He bent him with a saddened grace; 
He crossed himself, and mournfully 
He gazed upon her face. 


*‘ She was too good and pure to live,” 
The Abbot murmured with a sigh: 

But said the Lord of Allendale, 
“She was too fair to die.” 


“‘ And strange it is,” he musing said, 


“That one so young and passing fair, 


Should prove as cold to earthly love 
As did the Lady Claire!” 


Richmond, 1857. 
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MUSINGS OF A NATURALIST.—ByT. C. H. 


Read before the Young Men’s Christian Association of Richmond, and furnished for 
publication by request of the Editor of the Messenger. 


If we consider with some attention the 
system of organized Nature, one great 
principle meets the view as the ground 
plan on which the entire structure is 
erected. This principle we may distin- 
guish as that of utility, restricted in’ each 
case to the conditions of existence of the 
organized being itself. So absolutely 
universal this principle would seem to 
be, that even cases which appear to de- 
part most widely from it are in general 
readily brought within the same analogy 
by a moment’s reflection. If, for ex- 
ample, we are disposed to regard the final 
cause of flowers to be the pleasure they 
give to man, and perhaps to some of the 
inferior animals, by their perfumes and 
rich and beautiful hues, we are speedily 
recalled from that imagination by con- 
sidering the important ends they serve in 
the development of the plant, and the 
perpetuation of the species. The ex- 
panded petals collect the dew, which 
nourishes the tender germ enclosed with- 
in; and the bright and varied colours, as 
well as the perfume, attract bees, which, 
by the Creator’s decree, act an important 
part in distributing the pollen, and thus 
aiding in the work of fructification. So, 
the pulp of the fruit at first appears to 
serve no use in the economy of the plant, 
but a momentary consideration reminds 
us that besides affording protection to the 
seed vessel in its immature state, by its 
decay it furnishes a rich and delicate 
earth, which is doubtless better adapted 
than any other to the requirements of the 
young plant when it first bursts from the 
seed. According to this view, the wants 
of the organized being appear to be the 
primary and paramount consideration ; 
and the benefit resulting in innumerable 
ways to man and other animals, would 
seem to be secondary and incidental ; and 
consequently, if the principle above 
stated were strictly universal, it might 
be difficult to prove that those benefits 
were not rather an accident than the 
Creator’s specific design. 

It is a proof of Bacon’s wonderful 
sagacity, that when inaugurating the in- 
ductive philosophy in his great work, he 





should have distinctly cautioned future 
generations that when subsequent inves- 
tigation should have discovered the uni- 
formity of physical laws, a source of 
error would lie in the tendency to over- 
look deviations from the general rules by 
which Nature’s operations were in most 
cases determined. Such a tendency I have 
detected in my own mind in reference to 
the views which have just been suggested. 
Finding a difficulty in pointing out any 
special organization which had not a 
reason apparent in the wants of the be- 
ing of which it formed a part, I was al- 
most led to believe that such a utilitarian 
principle was absolutely universal, and 
that no natural mechanism ought to be 
regarded as expressive of any other in- 
tellectual taste on the part of the Deity, 
or as primarily designed to minister to the . 
necessities, conveniences, or gratifications 
of the human race. 

Closer observation convinced me, how- 
ever, that there were cases of creative 
contrivance which could not be conformed 
to that utilitarian principle. Of these it 
may be well to cite a few examples. 

It is well known to naturalists that 
animals which are most anomalous, which 
in their conformation depart farthest from 
the ordinary type, which by the way of 
life they are destined to follow have no 
need of organs possessed by others of 
their class, are yet, in many cases, pro- 
vided with traces or rudiments which 
serve as marks of classification with their 
proper congeners. The apteryx, a wing- 
less bird, has still the rudiment of a wing 
where others of the feathered family have 
the perfect organ. The whale, which 
properly belongs, not to the fishes, but to 
the quadrupeds, has all the bones of the 
fore leg and foot, of small size and com- 
pressed into one mass, to form the basis 
of a fin. Here, then, are two instances 
of special organization, apparently serv- 
ing no other end but to assimilate the 
individual with its class. But the most 
striking example I know of such a family 
mark, is one that has fallen under my 
own observation. In a country walk I 
met with a large and beautifully formed 
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beetle, of rich and glossy blue-black, that 
was running with surprising rapidity 
along the ground. With some difficulty 
I captured him, and while admiring his 
beautiful colour and symmetrical propor- 
tions, my attention was attracted to what 
appeared to be the elytra, or wing-cases. 
On examining these I found, with much 
surprise, that the insect, though evidently 
a beetle, was altogether wingless, and that 
what appeared to be wing-cases was a 
mere imitation formed by traces on the 
surface. A sharp and finely drawn in- 
cision marked the line of union with the 
thorax; another, somewhat wider and 
deeper, separated the two wing-cases 
from each other; and another, along 
each edge, traced around to meet the 
central line, marked where the cases 
were folded upon the body. The imita- 
tion seemed absolutely perfect; the lines 
as delicate and exact as could be traced 
with a graver on a steel plate. This, it 
will be allowed, was a beautiful and strik- 
ing instance of structural design, the sole 
imaginable purpose of which was to pro- 
duce an external resemblance to others of 
its class, from which, in one important 
particular, it was far separated. Since 
that first observation, I have seen others 
of the beetle tribe in which the same 
structure was apparent, and I presume 
similar specimens are not rare. 

In these examples I think we clearly 
detect the principle of imitation as one 
which for itself, and without reference to 
ulterior ends, the Creator has not dis- 
dained to follow. I will now cite an 
instance in which beauty, detatched from 
utility, has received a like favourable re- 
gard. 

Instinct is a blind impulse, prompting 
to and terminating in the performance of 
certain actions. Proceeding, as it does, 
directly from the Deity, or from a mechan- 
ism instituted by Him, without the inter- 
vention of another will, the actions it 
produces may be regarded as not less 
expository of the Creator’s plan than 
peculiarities of organized structure are. 
And if in any case the instincts of ani- 
mals are clearly directed to the produc- 
tion of beauty, apart from the necessities 
of the animal economy, then beauty may 
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be considered as proved to be one of the 
final causes of creation. 

The bower birds of Australia supply 
the desired example. These birds con- 
struct halls or bowers of elaborate archi- 
tecture, and profusely ornamented with 
shells, white stones, and every material 
of bright and gay colouring which they 
find suitable to their purpose. These 
structures are not nests, nor places of 
regular abode, but merely social retreats, 
where members of respective clubs, so to 
speak, meet for recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

Having thus seen, by instances that 
cannot be questioned, that beauty and 
imitative structure are substantive ends 
in the Divine workmanship, we are at 
liberty to extend these principles to cases 
so blended with utility that we might 
fail to recognize their true character with- 
out the aid of less equivocal examples. 
I remember once seeing in a flower gar- 
den, within a few feet of where I stood, 
what I at first thought was a humming- 
bird not fully grown, poised in the air by 
the rapid action of its wings, and with its 
bill inserted in a flower. On a closer in- 
spection it proved to be an insect, but 
mode!led so exactly after the pattern of 
the humming-bird, that excluding the 
legs, it might be considered an almost 
perfect imitation. The long slender bill, 
which was probably a flexible proboscis 
arranged in spiral folds when not in use; 
the shape and position of the head, re- 
sembling those of a bird and not an in- 
sect; the large and brilliant eye; the 
full rounded breast of light greyish 
silken hue; the rich green of the upper 
parts; and the tail composed of distinct 
laminz and spread so as to resemble 
feathers; in all these particulars there 
was a surprising coincidence between the 
original and the copy. Yet the resem- 
blance might possibly have been regarded 
as but an incident, and utility the sole 
arbiter of the insect’s conformation, if 
other principles had not been displayed 
in examples less liable to question. The 
economy of creation might well require, 
as in point of fact it does, that a portion 
of the insect tribe should subsist upon 
the nectar of flowers. Smaller insects 
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might alight on the petals and crawl into 
the recesses of the corolla; but an in- 
sect as large and heavy as the humming- 
bird moth must have a different adapta- 
tion to the conditions of existence, and 
accordingly it is provided with suitable 
wings, moved by powerful muscles, which 
suspend it motionless in the air, while its 
long proboscis or bill, as indispensable 
here as to the bird, is inserted into the 
depths of the flower. The position of 
the head, raised above the body and 
directed forwards, assists both the sight 
and the necessary suspension in air; to 
which last the full swelling chest also 
greatly contributes. The large eye is 
requisite for the distant and accurate 
vision required in discerning and distin- 
guishing from afar the proper flowers. 
The ample and expansive tail is necessary 
as a rudder to regulate the rapid and 
vigorous flight. And the green colour of 
all the upper parts renders the insect less 
easily seen from above, and consequently 
affords a partial security from the attacks 
of insectivorous birds. It is difficult then 
to point out any particular of its structure 
not directly subservient to utility. Yet 
we must not suppose the resemblance to 
the humming-bird to be accidental, or 
results of necessity from similarity of 
instincts and modes of life exacting a 
similar structure. The vast variety of 
means which, in different organizations, 
the Creator has employed to accomplish 
the same end, forbids the thought that in 
any case He is restricted to a single type; 
and having already recognized beauty 
and imitation as principles which He has 
deemed not unworthy of His regard, we 
are entitled to believe that both were con- 
sulted in the structure of the humming- 
bird moth. 

In my country rambles I have oc- 
easionally observed some other instances 
of structural imitation, scarcely less strik- 
ing than those already mentioned; of 
which give me leave to cite afew. .That 
class of vegetable formations to which 
galls or oak-balls belong, owe their origin 
universally, I believe, either to the punc- 
ture of an insect and the deposit of an 
egg within the stem, or to such deposit 
on the surface, the egg, in the latter case, 
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adhering by means of a viscous fluid. 
The acrid properties of this fluid stimu- 
late the twig to a diseased and unnatural 
growth, and an excrescence much resem- 
bling the fruit of other trees is produced. 
We might suppose that a formation re- 
sulting from what may be called an ex- 
traneous accident, would be wholly abnor- 
mal and follow no certain development. 
This, however, is not the case. In many 
instances there is a hard core in the cen- 
tral part, the interior of which is occu- 
pied by the insect larva, enclosed in a 
smooth cell like a seed-case; then a mass 
of cellular tissue filled with juice, acid, 
bitter or sweet as it may chance; and 
finally a cuticle, smooth and regular, 
which envelops the whole. In all this 
it resembles perfect fruit. Moreover, it 
advances by due degrees from its young 
and crude state to full maturescence; 
when the enclosed insect cuts its way to 
the surface and makes its escape. In one 
specimen which I examined, four eggs 
occupied the centre, arranged so as to re- 
semble the seeds of an apple or pear. I 
also, in one instance, observed an oak- 
leaf on which the deposit of eggs had 
caused the growth of what seemed minute 
trees, with a full, rounded, dense ramifi- 
cation, resembling cedar or box, in the 
midst of which the egg was enveloped. 
This egg-case was bristled with spines or 
prickles, which probably defended the en- 
closure from predatory and parasitic in- 
sects; but the effect was to heighten the 
general resemblance to a tree. No doubt 
the egg was originally deposited on the 
surface of the leaf; and this being stimu- 
lated to an unnatural growth, sent forth 
a shoot which assumed the shape I have 
described ; drawing its nourishment from 
the leaf, and passing through its regular 
development till the insect was ripe for 
exclusion, and then withering and ex- 
piring. WhenI saw them the leaf and 
its off-shoots were dead, and a small hole 
cut through the top of the miniature tree 
showed in each case where the insect had 
escaped, and revealed the shell of the 
egg enclosed within. Other illustrations 
of a similar tendency might be added; 
but these will suffice for the purpose of 
this essay. 
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These general conclusions possess, I 
think, no small degree of interest. The 
love of the beautiful in the works of 
Nature is one of the earliest and most 
indestructible sentiments of the heart; 
and unmingled as it is with every phasis 
of selfish passion, its influence is always 
conservative and refining. It is therefore 
pleasing to find that the Deity recognizes 
this feeling as not unworthy of His 
special attention in the works of His 
hand. The love of imitation, and of de- 
tecting resemblances, is another senti- 
ment not less extensively diffused than 
the former; constituting, according to 
Aristotle’s theory, a fundamental princi- 
ple in all poetic composition. It is also 
closely allied with the exercise of the 
higher faculties, as in comparison or 
analogy, classification and generalization ; 
and in scientific pursuits it is the source 
of the purest intellectual pleasure. When, 
therefore, in these respects we are en- 
abled to detect in the Creator’s works 
traces of tastes similar to our own, our 
relation to Him appears more intimate 
and confidential, and we feel, with a new 
conviction, that He is the father of our 
spirits as well as the former of our 
bodies. 


Nor let us suppose that the special or- 
ganizations detailed above were designed 
by Him merely to gratify tastes in us, 
but afford no proof of corresponding tastes 
in himself. He made man in His own im- 
age ; and though sin has defaced the mor- 
al lineaments and obliterated the resem- 
blance, yet in those faculties and feelings 
in which the taint of sin is not discerni- 
ble, we may presume the image of the 
archetype is still to be traced. 


But it may possibly be objected that 
such designs as those specified above, are 
scarcely worthy of the Creator’s attention. 
Carving cherry-stones into different shapes 
is a trivial occupation, suited only to in- 
terest children : imitating flowers in wax 
or shells, may amuse an idle hour, but is 
hardly a dignified employment for a full- 
grown man. How then can we suppose 
that the majestic Lord of the universe 
could descend from his own exalted 
sphere, to such imitations as seem almost 
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below the tastes of the more intellectual 
of our own race ? 

The objection proceeds, I think, froma 
discrimination not sufficiently exact be- 
tween our weak and limited faculties and 
those of the infinite God. Our mental 
range is bounded by narrow limits: our 
attention can be turned to comparatively 
few objects: our memories can retain but 
a small number of details: and our intel- 
lects grasp only the simpler and less com- 
plicated propositions. It is then neces- 
sary to economise our faculties ; and neg- 
lecting objects which by their disconnec- 
tion from the affairs of life, or by the lit- 
tle light they throw on truths of practical 
importance, are of less value to us, to con- 
centrate ourattention chiefly on those from 
which we may hope more profitable re- 
sults. Every one who employs his pow- 
ers in a pursuit which, judged by the 
above rule, is unworthy of their best ex- 
ertions, is felt to have abused his talents ; 
and not only is there a waste of so much 
time and attention as is thus improperly 
bestowed, but the mind itself is weakened 
by indulgence, and rendered by habit less 
capable of nobler efforts. How, says 
Bacon, can a man comprehend great 
affairs, who breaketh his mind too much to 
small matters? The instinctive judg- 
ment which condemns trivial pursuits as 
unworthy of manhood is therefore, in 
reference to man, correct, 

But if we apply a similar rule to the 
Deity, we fall at once into error. His fac- 
ulties are infinite; and the {minutest at- 
tention bestowed upon any point of crea. 
tion detracts nothing from that to which 
the vast universe in all its details is enti- 
tled. If therefure He has that intellectu- 
al taste which is pleased by imitation, its 
exhibition in minute particulars is but a 
display of the absolute perfection of His 
powers: and the only rule we can con- 
ceive which ought to limit the exercise of 
such taste, is its incompatibility, in par- 
ticular instances, with other and more 
important ends. 

Nor let us imagine that what we judge, 
in one sense properly, as below our taste, 
must therefore be at variance with His. 
It results from the same limitation of fac- 
ulties above considered, that what is fa- 
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miliar and trite to us should cease to in- 
terest, so that the mind may be turned to 
new objects and acquire new truths. 
What is simple and (what we call) trivial, 
has little attrac.ion, for a similar reason. 
But with the Deity such reasons cannot 
operate ; as His mind knows no weari- 
ness or satiety, and what is minute can as 
little elude His apprehension, as what is 
vast swell beyond His grasp. 

One form of the same erroneous rea- 
soning appears to me to be exhibited in 
the objection to the Saviour’s incarnation 
and death so often drawn from the insig- 
nificant place which we and our world 
occupy in the scale of creation. The gospel 
narrative, it has been affirmed, cannot 
maintain its existence in the light of mod- 
ern philosophy, but like other old and 
worn-out superstitions, must perish from 
the minds of men under the full blaze of 
scientific truth. A painful feeling of the 
improbability that God should so far con- 
descend for the salvation of such an in- 
significant race, seems to have led Dr. 
Whewell to maintain the strange paradox 
that the universe of worlds and’ systems 
around us, is wholly uninhabited, and 
that ours is the only planet in this vast 
creation which is peopled by intellectual 
beings. In this way it would seem he 
sought to avoid the objection by raising 
the comparative dignity and importance 
of man. 

If the probability of such an interposi- 
tion in favour of mankind as the bible 
teaches, is to be estimated by the position 
our earth holds in the scale of the uni- 
verse, the case certainly appears suffi- 
ciently dark. According to Sir John 
Herschel, a parallactic angle of one sec- 
ond, having the earth’s distance from the 
sun for its sine, gives a radius whose 
length is about 20,000000,000000 miles. 
The parallax of Sirius, the brightest star 
in the heavens and one of those’ nearest 
to the earth, is only 23 hundredths of 
a second ; and the sine being as before, 
the length of the radius which corresponds 
with its distance from the earth, is great- 
er in an inverse proportion to the an- 
gle. From these data a simple calcula- 
tion, which may be easily verified, shews 
that if any one, counting day and night 





without intermission, at the rate of 200 a 
minute, should undertake to number the 
miles that separate us from that fixed 
star, he would not be able to finish his 
task in 800,000 years. Imagination can 
form no conception of such a distance ; 
and the mind is confused and bewildered 
in the effort to grasp it. Yet Sirius is 
one of our nearest neighbours in the star- 
ry universe. What then must be the dis- 
tance of those faint nebulous disks which 
the combined light of myriads of suns ren- 
ders scarcely discernible under Lord 
Rosse’s powerful telescope? If then the 
regard of the Creator for our world is in 
any degree regulated by its comparative 
importance in space, we can only consider 
ourselves as outcast and fatherless, and 
forever exiled from the hope of His favor. 


But such a measure of the Creator’s re- 
gard for his creatures is not less opposed 
to reason than to Scripture. The actual 
universe, however stupendous, is of abso- 
lutely no importanceto Him. Viewed in 
this aspect, the meanest insect and the 
mightiest angel are on an exact equality. 
It is within His power, out of the matter 
and within the space comprised by a sin- 
gle atom, to create a universe as perfect 
and as diversified as that of which our 
world forms a part. Suns and systems 
with their attendant planets, distributed 
at similar relative distances and revolving 
in orbits of proportionate magnitude, 


‘** Cycle and epicycle, orb on orb,” 


All may be ordained by the Creator’s will 
within that infinitesimal space. Intelligent 
beings may also people the worlds of this 
atom universe, with perceptions of space 
and magnitude on a scale proportioned to 
that of the physical creation which sur- 
rounds them. We may conceive an in- 
habitant of some subordinate planet in 
such a system, revolving around one of 
the uncounted millions of suns which 
constitute his universe, catching by aid of 
his telescope a faint glimpse of the celes- 
tial bodies that roll nearest his own, and 
standing awe-struck and aghast at the 
stupendous scale on which the great Cre- 
ator has laid the plan of his works. On 
the other hand, it is equally within His 
power, and for aught we know He has ex- 
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ercised it, to fashion intelligent beings 
with perceptions so vast that all this mag- 
nificent creation which we know to exist 
may seem but as a minute point scarcely 
discernible. Yet acreation on the plan of 
ours, graduated by the scale of such a be- 
ing’s perceptions, would be as utterly in- 
significant, in comparison with the Deity’s 
power and resources, as the atom universe 
we have imaginedabove. If God, though 
inconceivably great, were of limited fac- 
ulties ; if the universe He has called into 
being were the production of His utmost 
power ; then the parts of creation would 
really be of importance to Him propor- 
tioned to the relative position they occupy 
in the scale, and His favourable regard 
might be graduated and distributed by 
the same rule. In that case there might 
be reason to fear that a being whose 
thoughts were engrossed with concerns so 
vast, might overlook some insignificant 
part of His domain, or regard their fate 
with indifference. But as He is absolutely 
infinite, every favour shown to any part 
of creation is an infinite condescension : 
He stoops from the height of His majesty 
as far to hear the seraph’s harp as the 
raven’s cry: and the smallest, the most 
inconsiderable, of created beings is no 
more in danger of being forgotten by Him, 
or despised for insignificance, than the 
bright angelic choir that surrounds his 
throne. In the words of Pope, 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects end equals all. 
Or as he has expressed the same senti- 
ment in another place, 
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He sees with equal eyes as God of all 
The hero perish and the sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


Of course the poet is not to be under- 
stood as asserting that the Deity looks 
upon the hero and the sparrow, the bub- 
ble and the world, as of equal absolute 
value: but that compared with the Crea- 
tor and by reference to their importance 
to Him, they are all equal, because all 
are absolutely nothing. 


It is then idle, if these views are correct, 
to seek to elevate our place in the Deity’s 
regard by disparaging and depreciating 
the rest of creation. If all the universe 
but man and his world were blotted from 
existence, he would be raised no nearer to 
the majesty of heaven: if the extent of 
creation were enlarged a million fold, his 
position in the eye of his God would not 
be depressed. And as we know from cre- 
ation, as well as from His word, that He 
does humble Himself to behold and pro- 
vide for the beings which His hand Has 
formed, and as reason assures us that such 
condescension is necessarily infinite, we 
are entitled to believe there is nothing in 
the insignificance of mankind, nothing in 
the immensity of creation, nothing in the 
resplendent glories of heaven, which can 
render Him indifferent to the fate of the 
children of earth, or withhold from them 
such provision of mercy as infinite wis- 
dom sees their case requires. 
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THE MET-TA-WEE.* 





BY EMELINE 8. SMITH. 


Long hours we had journeyed o’er meadow and mountain : 
The sunbeams were fervid, the way-side was drear ; 

And our souls felt athirst for some pure, sparkling fountain, 
Whose wave might refresh, and whose beauty might cheer. 
O’erwearied and faint, in the twilight’s soft splendour 

We happily chanced a lone valley to see, 

Thro’ whose tranquil breast, like a thought pure and tender, 
Flowed tunefully onward the bright Met-ta-wee. 


Oh, never methinks, a more beautiful vision 

Appeared to the eyes of the weary and worn! 

’T was a fairy oasis—a spot more Elysian, 

Than those that ’mid sands of the desert are born. 

The birds hovering o’er it, poised long on light pinions, 
Enamoured their forms in that mirror to see; 

And winds, rushing forth from their mystic dominions, 
Breathed low as they crept by the calm Met-ta-wee. 


Cloud-figures, angelic, hung over its bosom ; 

Tall willows like lovers bent low at its side; 

"T'was kiss’d o’er and o’er by each rosy lipp’d blossom 
That leaned in mute tenderness down to its tide. 

How fondly we lingered to gaze on that river ! 

To quaff its pure nectar—for all flowing free— 

How weariness fled, and how Care’s fitful fever 

Was soothed by the charms of the bight Met-ta-wee. 


That moment so dear, and that scene so beguiling 
Come back oftentimes, to my fancy again :— 

I see, o’er the landscape, a soft sunset smiling ; 

I see the green hills and the flower-yestured plain. 
The pure azure sky and the first star of Even, 
Beaming o’er me, in holiest beauty I see, 

And lo! as I gaze, there’s another bright heaven 
Far down in the breast of the calm Met-ta-wee. 


Time speeds on his pathway—and still, as he’s flying, 

Our joy-lighted moments he shakes from his glass; _ 

But the brightest and dearest emit, while they ’re dying, 

A beam that illumines the rest as they pass. 

These sparks of enjoyment are Memory’s treasure ; 

She hoards aaa keeps them from dark changes free— 
Oh, long may she cherish the sweet dream of pleasure 

We dreamed on the banks of the bright Met-ta-wee. 


New York, May, 1857. 





* This pretty Indian name is given to a beautiful little stream that traces its devious course 
through a valley in the northern part of the State of New York 
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THE FLOWERS. 


The reign of winter with us is over, and 
to our latitude the sweet vernal season 
has returned. The grass again grows 
upon the hillsides, and the birds of last 
summer sing among the young leaves of 
the linden trees near our window. We 
know a nook where blue and white vio- 
lets whisper their fragrant secrets to the 
listening air, and we are wooed to the 
garden walks by Spring’s earliest messen- 
ger, the crocus, by the hyacinth, of a 
lineage both Grecian and Divine, and by 
the yellow daffodil, the favorite of the 
gentle Proserpina, and one among the 
flowers whose loss she wept when borne 
far away from her fair Sicilian home. 
The woods now are full of fragrance, 
and through the withered leaves of last 
autumn innumerable tender stems are 
seeking the light, that they may open 
their tiny buds in the warm air, and 
star the ground with their rejoicing 
blossoms. The other evening a friend 
brought us a bunch of wild honey-suckles. 
Among them were two or three wood 
anemones. How fragile theylooked. The 
flower, the leaf and the stem were alike 
delicate. The anemone shrinks before 
the wind, and bows itself to the slightest 
zephyr. One cannot but feel like cher- 
ishing a thing that looks so pure and 
spiritual that it might have bloomed 
upon the fairest bank of Eden, and have 
been twined in the first wreath that 
graced the brow of the sinless Eve. 

We have many reasons for loving flow- 
ers, and our first is, that we cannot help 
it. We delight in them just as we do in 
a sunset, or a rain-bow, or in wintry 
trees, covered with snow-plumes, and 
glorified in the pale December sunshine. 
We love them also from their association 
with what has been pleasant and dear to 
us in times past. A little blossom may 
have been a favorite with the friend who 
is now a dweller among the angels, or it 
may have unfolded its beauty in the win- 
dow of the nursery familiar to our child- 
hood, and thus recall to us a mother’s 
love, and all the nameless tendernesses 
of a happy home, We cannot now see 
the common pink, or the Sweet William, 


without emotion. It brings before usa 
picture of an old fashioned garden, where, 
long ago, they grew in luxuriant patches, 
overshadowed by lilacs and syringas. 
Again we behold the house of our venera- 
ble grand-parents, with Lombardy pop- 
lars tall and grim behind it, blue and 
pink hydrangeas upon the porch, and on 
the grass in front, a peacock, spreading 
his bright plumage in the sun. We love 
flowers because they are messengers of 
God’s goodness, and because they are ex- 
pressions of the grace and beauty of the 
Divine mind. God delights in beauty. 
The countless flowers that adorn the 
earth tell us this in every delicate tint 
that blushes upon their petals, and in 
every gush of fragrance ‘which they give 
to the commonair. Many of them bloom 
where no human eye can look upon them. 
Some in high Alpine valleys, their pale 
cheeks pressed to the very lip of the 
glacier ; others in the solitary glens of the 
untrodden Andes. Some are born to 
faint and exhale their lives amidst im- 
penetrable thickets of tropical luxuri- 
ance, and others to deck the cool bowers 
of the vast ocean gardens under the 
depths of the sea. Why should flowers 
thus be found every where—an outpour- 
ing of beauty upon every country, and in 
almost every clime? .Surely not entirely 
for the pleasure of man. It is our faith 
that “every flower enjoys the air it 
breathes.” They spring forth from the 
dark earth “that they may satisfy the 
waste and desolate ground, and rejoice 
for a brief season, partakers of Nature’s 
happiness, and that they may bear wit- 
ness by their profusion to the fulness of 
beauty ever present in the Creative Spirit. 
Some flowers have strangely fascinating 
names, such as morning-glory, forget- 
me-not, and heart’s ease. The first isa 
favorite of ours; Its short life, its ex- 
quisite delicacy of texture, the softness of 
its varied colours, and the loving shade 
it casts around the small windows of the 
poor, all recommend it to our admiration 
and sympathy. We never like to hear it 
called a convolvulus. We are sorry that 
science should find it necessary to give 
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420 The Flowers. 


such long and unpronounceable names to 
some of the loveliest of Flora’s treasures. 
It is as if the pet Marys and Emmas of 
our households were suddenly to be 
changed to harsh Russian cognomens, or 
to the barbarous appellations of some of 
the feminine natives of the South Sea 
Islands. 

There is one peculiarity about flowers ; 
they are never de trop, and their 
presence is never inappropriate. They 
grace the brow of the bride, and lend 
their charms to the gayety of the festival. 
Their colours shine in the dress of beauty, 
and fashion imitates them in the wreaths 
and posies woven in her costliest fabrics, 
Their hues glow in curtains and carpets, 
and their forms are perpetuated in furni- 
ture, and embalmed in precious vases and 
mosaics. ‘Theirs also is a tender office. 
They speak of hope in the chamber of 
sickness; and when life has departed, 
they shed a faint perfume around the 
coffined dead, and we plant them with 
affectionate thoughts upon the grave, and 
near the tomb. What beauty would be 
taken from the earth if its flowers were 
forever annihilated, and we were never 
more to see their sweet faces, or to feel 
the influence of their loveliness upon the 
sense or the heart. Their loss would 


| JuNE 


soon be felt in everything that relates to 
taste and the finearts. Their remember- 
ed forms and colours might still adorn 
the picture and the column, but the lapse 
of years would take away the freshness 
and the grace, and we should at last regard 
their reproduction by the pencil and the 
chisel with the same curiosity and inter- 
est that we now look upon the excavated 
ornaments of Pompeii; or the outlines of 
a once living flora impressed on the soil- 
embedded rocks. In poetry we could ill- 
afford to spare the imagery and sugges- 
tions of flowers. The springs of Helicon 
might flow perennially, but no lovely 
flower would drink life from their waters, 
and no star-like blossom would tremble 
near the flow of the fountains sacred to 
the muses. Few poets have made as fre- 
quent use of flowers as Shelley. Never 
has verse chronicled their loveliness in 
language more intense and glowing. He 
seems to possess magical power to draw 
from language its sweet and subtle music, 
and when he writes of flowers it is witha 
vividness that seems to reproduce them 
before us. Was there ever an assem- 
blage of flowers more graceful in arrange- 
ment, and more exquisite in choice and 
colour than he has described in stanzas 
of which we quote but two? 


“There grew pied wind flowers and violets, 
Daisies, those pearled Arciuri of the earth, 
The constellation flower that never sets ; 
Faint oxlips ; tender blue bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 
When the low wind, its playmate’s voice it hears. 


“* And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cow-bind, and the moonlight coloured May, 
And cherry blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew yet drained not by the day ; 
And wild roses, and ivy serpentine, 

With dark buds and leaves, wandering astray ; 
And flowers azure, black and streaked with gold, 
Fairer than any wakened eyes behold.” 


Shelley’s preference is evidently for 
deeply odourous flowers, such as exhale 
their perfume in tropical lands, or under 


the influence of our balmiest midsummer 
evenings. 


“ The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 
Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 
And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 


And from the moss violets and jonquils peep, 











To My Lyre. 


And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain.” 


Shakspeare writes of flowers with the 
same tenderness and love that he has 
shown for humanity. One must love the 
flowers whose names linger on the lips of 
the poor, distract Ophelia—“ there is 
pansies, that’s for thoughts’”—“ there’s a 
daisy: I would give you sume violets ; but 
they withered all, when my father died.” 
What a fulness of pathos in these simple 
words! They tell the whole story of a 
bewildered mind and a broken heart. It 


would require many volumes to enume- 
rate half the beautiful things the poets 
have said of flowers. No praise of ours 
could consecrate them as they have done. 
We cherish them, however, with a devo- 
tion as earnest, and we love them, not 
only as the tender children of our Mother 
Earth, but as pure and lovely gifts from 
the Infinite Father. CECILIA. 
Virernia, May, 1857. 





TO 


MY LYRE. 


FROM ANACREON. 


I strive to tell the laurelled deeds 
Of Grecian Atreus’ famous race. 


I strive to yield the lyric meeds 


That should the fame of Cadmus grace. 


My rose-crown’d barbiton all day 


Warbles an amorous roundelay. 


’T was yestermorn I changed the strings 


And tuned anew the love-toned lyre. 


And boldiy soared on epic wings 


To join the grand Homeric choir, 


And sing of Hercules. 


But still 


It sounds of love, play as I will. 


Farewell, henceforth, for me the strain 
That boasts of heroes and their deeds ! 
Farewell the booming of the main ! 


Welcome the murmuring of the reeds! 


The wine-drenched strings their power refuse 


To all save Love. 


I cannot choose. 
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JUDGE PENDLETON’S ORIGIN. 


Ricumonp, May, 1857. 
Editor Southern Literary Messenger : 


Dear Sir :—The department of “ Notes 
and Queries” seems to have lately become 
very popular in English and New Eng- 
land literary papers: more specially in 
connection with questions of historic or 
biographical importance. I think that 
we should not be behind-hand in our 
good Old Dominion, where so many in- 
teresting facts, relating to our great 
leaders in the past, lie perdus in the 
memories of men, or in family papers. 
These documents are seldom brought to 
the light, and seem destined, gradually, 
to moulder away into that oblivion which 
finally takes all that is not pepetuated 
in print. 

I wish therefore to place upon record, 
through this brief letter, two or three 
facts relating to Judge Edmund Pendle- 
ton—a man justly famous for his services 
in the Revolution. Judge Pendleton was 
far from possessing the fiery eloquence 
of Mr. Henry, or the genius for 
overturning which characterized Mr. 
Jefferson. In speaking, he exhibited 
much more of eloquence and grace than 
of rugged and commanding oratory— 
and nourished a deep attachment for 
much which his associates aimed to over- 
throw. But this peculiarity of tempera- 
ment seems to have been, in a large 
measure, the sourceof his influence. He 
was the conservative Revolutionist of that 
day. Mr. Jefferson, in his memoirs, 
alludes briefly to the state of parties at 
the time. The more violent advocates of 
Revolution, he declares, marched too fast 
for the great body of the people whose 
minds were not sufficiently ripe: like 
generals, they spurred on, leaving the 
rank and file behind. They were re- 
strained however, he adds, by the cooler 
minds of the period—bent like them- 
selves upon a “redress of grievances,” 
but determined to act with calmness, and 
advance step by step. Thus, says Mr. 
Jefferson, the phalanx marched evenly, 
and in order, to the attack. 


Of these cooler advocates of resistance, 
Judge Pendleton was one of the most 
distinguished representatives, if not the 
leader. He opposed, along with nearly 
every great patriot of the period, the 
earlier and more violent movements of 
Henry—and even as late as the spring of 
~’75 was loth to throw down the gauntlet 
of war, But itis certain that his populari- 
ty, and the public confidence in his pa- 
triotism never wavered. His position at 
the head of the Committee of Safety, 
which was almost a dictatorial body, indi- 
cates this fact. Men seem to have looked 
to him as to a calm and collected statesman 
for counsel and guidance: and this confi- 
dence in his integrity and attachment to 
the cause of true liberty, is traceable 
throughout the entire annals of the period. 
He was afterwards called to many dis- 
tinguished posts of honor and responsi- 
bility, of which it is not necessary to 
speak ; and died “ full of honors.” 


The foregoing may appear too lengthy 
a’preface for the brief notice of a slight 
error touching the Judge’s origin, which 
I propose to correct: but in relation to 
the lives and characters of these good 
and great men of the Revolutionary era, 
we should collect, I think, every fact of 
interest. History is, after all, but a 
series of biographies—and all which 
tends to illustrate its distinguished 
names, is worthy of record. 


The slight error I refer to is found * 
in the works of Mr. Wirt and Mr. 
Grigsby—as in others, containing notices 
of Judge Pendleton. Mr. Wirt says, 
“Edmund Pendleton, the protegé of the 
Speaker Robinson, was also among the 
most prominent members in the house. 
Iie had in a great measure overcome the 
disadvantages of an extremely defective 
education, and by the force of good com- 
pany and the study of correct authors, 
had attained to great accuracy and per- 
spicuity of style. The patronage of the 
Speaker had introduced him to the first 
circles, and his manners were elevated, 
graceful, and insinuating.” 








In that admirable contribution to the 
annals of our State, the ‘‘ Convention 
of 1776,” Mr. Grigsby says: “‘ The origin 
of this remarkable man was obscure. 
He was not in a legal sense, nobody’s 
son, but in the estimation of a haughty 
gentry, he was something worse,—he 
was the son of nobody.” Mr. Grigsby 
then adds, in correction of Mr. Wirt:— 
“From the similarity of the names of 
Benjamin Robinson, his old master, as 
he always called him, and of John Rob- 
inson, the Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses, it has been usual to regard Pen- 
dleton as the protegé of the Speaker; but 
it is probable that the Speaker was more 
deeply indebted to Pendleton than Pen- 
dleton was to the Speaker.” 


There seems certainly no ground for 
Wirt’s assertion, thus noticed by Mr. 
Grigsby. When he went to the House 
of Burgesses, Mr. Pendleton had passed 
his thirtieth year,—was widely and fa- 
vourably known as an elegant advocate, 
and a man of elevated character. It 
would appear scarcely credible, that he 
stood in want of “patronage” of any 
description. His “old master” was Col. 
Robinson, clerk of Caroline Court, whose 
office he entered in boyhood. In rela- 
tion to his origin, there seems to have 
been a similar mistake. Desiring to as- 
certain the truth, I lately addressed a 
letter to one of the Judge’s descendants, 
who has indulged a pardonable pride 
in collecting memorials of his ancestor, 
—some of which are in the Judge’s own 
hand-writing. The following notes are 
based upon this gentleman’s communi- 
cation. 


‘ . 
The first of the name who came to 


Virginia, were Philip and Nathaniel 
Pendleton, sons of Henry Pendleton, of 
the city of Norwich in England. The 
brothers came over in the year 1676, and 
seem to have settled in Caroline county, 
Nathaniel, who was a minister, dying 
soon afterwards without issue. Philip 
was the father of seven children. Cathe- 
rine married John Taylor; Elizabeth, a 
Mr. Clayton. The only other name 
given is that of Henry, oldest son, who 
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married Mary Taylor,—and died in 
1721, the same year with his father. 
There were seven children, the issue of 
this marriage also. Isabella Gaines, 
Mary Gaines, James, Philip, John, Na- 
thaniel, and Edmund FPendleton, the 
Judge. Nathaniel married his first cou- 
sin, Elizabeth Clayton; from which 
branch are descended the worthy family 
of the name in Berkeley county. The 
Judge was born in 1721, the year of his 
father’s, and grand-father’s death. My 
authority adds: Mary Taylor, the 
mother of Judge Edmund Pendleton, 
was the daughter of James Taylor, an 
Englishman. Judge Pendleton’s mother 
was also the sister of John Taylor, who 
married Catharine Pendleton. The well- 
known Col. John Taylor, of Caroline, 
was his grand-son.” The following is 
from a paper in the Judge’s hand-writing: 


“T have had pleasure in hearing uni- 
formly that my grand-father, and his im- 
mediate descendants were very respecta- 
ble for their piety and moral virtue; a 
character preserved in the family to a 
degree scarcely to be expected in one 
so numerous. My mother was among the 
best of women, and her family highly re- 
spectable. 


“EpmuNnD PenpteTon, Dec. 1801.” 


Some of your readers may doubt 
whether this genealogical matter was 
worthy of thus much attention; but it 
may be said in reply, that if the nature 
of Judge Pendleton’s origin be of suffi- 
cient interest to find place in many books, 
as seems to have been considered, it is 
proper that the actual truth should be 
known. I think it a very excusable sen- 
timent in this worthy man—his pride in 
stating that his grand-father, father, and 
mother, were highly respectable, and 
noted for their moral virtue and piety. 
There is something even more absurd 
than the inordinate pride of the Duke of 
Somerset,—and that is, an utter indiffer- 
ence to the moral purity, or depravity of 
one’s ancestry. 


It seems plain that Judge Pendleton 
was from that honest English stock which 
has produced so much vigorous intel- 
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lect, and elevated moral worth. In point incredible that he was ever “patronized” 
of social position also, the family appears by Mr. Speaker Robinson, or any one 
to have been respectable and comfortable. else. 

It seems very doubtful whether his co- Yours, very truly, 

temporaries, however wealthy, regarded J. E. C. 
Mr. Pendleton as ‘“ obscure,”’—and quite 





“LIES AN ISLAND IN THE GOLDEN WEST.” 


Lies an island in the golden west, 
Far beyond the sunset—over all 
Broods a tranquil splendor and deep rest: 
But a streamlet, with its tinkling fall, 
Runs thro’ mossy banks, and stirs the heart, 
Beating time to some memorial tune, 
In the old enchanted woods, apart— 
Near the low shore and the blood red moon! 


Lies a beauteous island in the west, 
Over the crested billows, lit with red, 
Where the sun sinks dreamily to rest, 
Dying on his purple ocean bed :— 
Lies a far off island past yon star! 
Where the trees have never whispered care— . 
Lies a beauteous island dim and far, 
Hid from sorrow!—I would fain be there! 


Lies that wave-lapped Island of the Blest 
In the Sea of Fancy :—never shore 
Brighter glowed than that fair isle i’ the west! 
He who sails there, never sorrows more! 
Lies the brooding rest upon his heart! 
Shines the sun and moonlight, clear and fair! 
Oh! this weary, weary world of Art— 
Isle of Nature! would that I were there! 






LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER LI. 
LILIAS AND CHARLES ESTIN. 


Helen Landon soon began to think that 
Lilias was cold and unimpressible. He- 
len, from the first had eagerly sought her 
friendship—exerted herself to establish 
an intimacy between them. Lilias, how- 
ever, only met her advances with an ex- 
treme—a marked politeness; and Helen 
found herself unable to overcome the re- 
serve with which this beautiful sister of 
Charles Estin chose to invest herself. 

Charles, himself, was enraptured with 
Lilias, and spoke constantly of her warmth 
of heart, her openness and simplicity of 
character and feeling. Helen could dis- 
cover nothing of all this. Indeed, she 
thought that while Lilias wonderfully re- 
sembled Charles in person, in character 
she was very much more like her elder 
brother, Hubert. She was disposed to 
attribute Charles’ high estimation of her 
to fraternal partiality. But Mary Trevor 
agreed with him,—was delighted with 
her new cousin, and declared her one of 
the most lovable beings she had ever met 
with ; and others did the same. 

Mrs. Estin found her daughter not only 
lovable, but loving and affectionate. Af- 
ter the friendly confidence established be- 
tween them at Granthill, Lilias gave her 
mother her warm love, trusted in her, 
looked up to her, rejoiced in her sympa- 
thy, and, day by day, there grew up be- 
tween them an intimacy which it was 
charming to see—which was delightful to 
the mother’s heart, and caused her even 
to shed tears of joy and thankfulness. 
Nor did she fail to return her father’s af- 
fection—his deep, devoted love—for Mr. 
Estin’s whole heart was filled with love 
for her. Lilias soon came to love him 
very dearly. At his parting prayer each 
night, ‘God bless you! my daughter !”— 
as he kissed her, and placed his arm 
fondly around her,—her eyes would fill, 
and she would cast upon him a look of 
unutterable affection. After this she 


would spend, in her own room, a half 
hour or more with her mother—who 
would follow her thither—alone with her 
dear mother; the happiest time to them 
both perhaps, of all the twenty-four hours. 
Lilias preferred her mother’s society to 
that of all the gay visitors with whom 
the house was filled. She parted from 
her, for even a short time, with regret, 
and returned to her with evident pleasure, 
As was before hinted, she followed her 
about, she waited upon her, held her hand 
affectionately, and was never so well 
satisfied and happy as when with her in 
their nightly conferences. 

With her brothers, too, she was all 
that they could ask. The haughty Hu- 
bert had taken quite a fancy to her from 
the first, and looked upon her with undis- 
guised pride. He was respectfully at- 
tentive to her, and as she was an Estin 
and his sister, took pains to show his ad- 
miration for her. She was grateful for 
his kindness, and felt flattered by his 
notice; but owing to his manners, and 
still more to their great disparity in age, 
was somewhat constrained in the presence 
of her elder brother. 

Charles was lovingly attentive to her. 
This noble, whole-souled brother was not 
slow to win her affection. She was more 
upon terms of equality, and soon became 
acquainted with him, and admired and 
loved him exceedingly. 

During this time of festivity here at 
Oakland, she was the object of attention 
and admiration with all their guests, and 
was so constantly occupied as to have but 
little time left her for reflection. She 
saw that this was well—she felt that it 
was, and gave herself up to the round of 
pleasures into which every one sought to 
draw her. But her watchful mother fre- 
quently heard her sigh—often saw her 
turn away to recover herself—noticed her 
demeanor towards Helen Landon—saw 
her struggles to control herself—and 
knew that Clayton Torrey was not for- 
gotten—that her beloved daughter was 
unhappy, and sympathized truly with her. 
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It was not long before Charles Estin’s 
partiality for Helen Landon was evident. 
Lilias would have seen this, even if her 
attention had not been drawn to the fact 
by the light jests of those around her. 
It was with pain that she perceived that 
these jests were not unfounded. 

“You are very partial to Miss Landon, 
brother,” she said one day, as Ielen rode 
off down the lawn, accompanied by Mr. 
Trevor and Mr. Ennis, and Charles looked 
after them enviously. 

“Yes, a~a-I mean, do you think so?” 
confusedly. 

“T fear so,” said she looking upon him 
affectionately. 

“Ah!” 

““ Yes.”’ 

“Why so?” asked Charles, startled by 
her serious manner. 

Lilias made no reply until he had re- 
peated the question. 

‘Is it not possible,” she asked, “ that 
her affections are engaged ?” 

“Ha! How, and whom do you allude 
to? Trevor?” casting his eye down the 
lawn in the direction in which the equest- 
rian party had gone. 

“Mr, Trevor? No.” 

“Who then ?” 

“‘ Her cousin.” 

‘Wer cousin ?” 

“Mr. Torrey,” said Lilias, blushing 
deeply as she mentioned the name. 


“Ha! what! Clayton Torrey? Oh, 
no! that’s impossible.” 

** Be not too sure.” 

“What can you mean? Aha!—my 


dear sister—I begin to see,” as he looked 
at her earnestly—‘“ So, this is the secret 
of poor Clayton’s sudden dismissal, is it?” 

Lilias was much embarrassed, and did 
not reply. 

“1 thought,” Charles went on, “ that 
Hubert was at the bottom of Torrey’s re- 
buff; but had no dream that such means 
had been resorted to,” he said with em- 
phasis. ‘“ Let me tell you, sister dear, 
Clayton Torrey loves you!—lioves none 
but you!—has never loved another! and 
Helen,” blushing a little, “if I am not 
very much deceived, is not wholly indif- 
ferent to the partiality of which yon 
spoke.” 


Tilias. 
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“‘ Brother—” and Lilias was unable to 
goon. ‘“ Well.” 

“Miss Landon,” she at last said, paus- 
ing on almost every word, “once rode 
out with—with her cousin. They were 
overtaken by a storm. To shelter her, 
he exposed himself, and was ill in conse- 
quence. She nursed him through his 
illness with tender care, and in gratitude 
for her attention, he—he loved her.” 

“Where upon earth did you learn all 
this?” 

Lilias did not reply. Charles went on: 

“TI carenot where you heard this story— 
I care not from whom you have it—I pro- 
nounce it false! It has no foundation— 
not the slightest, I assure you. Certainly 
Hubert can have had nothing to do with 
its fabrication?” he demanded, but in- 
stantly added: ‘Oh, no, impossible!” 

“No, I did not hear it from him,” said 
Lilias. She hesitated a moment, then 
asked: ‘‘ Do you say it is without foun- 
dation ?” 

‘Entirely so.” 

“T should have known it. But oh! 
brother, it was confirmed by what I, my- 
self, saw.” 

“Ah, indeed! and what did you see?” 

“‘T saw his attention to her—I noticed 
her regard for him. I saw—I saw them 
from the window,” said Lilias, reluct- 
antly, ‘sister Jane pointed them out,— 
in the moonlight, in the porch at Mr. 
Landon’s,—he holding her hand—” she 
paused, 

“On the night of our arrival there— 
yes—say, rather, that she was holding his 
hand. I saw the same, and was, for the 
moment, silly enough to feel jealous; but, 
bless my heart! dear sister, we wronged 
them. Poor fellow! he was moody and 
melancholy—and* she, kind, amiable as 
she is! was seeking to console him. He 
had enough to render him melancholy. 
And this accounts for your cruel treat- 
ment of poor Clayton? Ah! sister, you 
wronged him—deeply wronged him !” 

“Here they are, in the yard!” ex- 
claimed Harry Berkeley, as he entered 
the porch from the house, followed by 
Miss Mary Trevor and Edward Landon, 
and hastened out to join them. 





“Do you think so brother?” asked 
Lilias hastily. 

“Think so? I know it; and I will 
prove it to you,” as young Berkeley 
joined them, with a gay speech to Lilias, 
and a laugh at Charles for permitting 
Ennis and Trevor to take his place with 
Miss Helen. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE JESSAMINE BOWER. 


During the whole of the afternoon 
Charles Estin sought to speak a word in 
private to Miss Helen Landon. That 
young lady, though unaware of his in- 
tention, seemed bent upon thwarting 
him in this. Indeed, with all her noble 
qualities—and she certainly had many, — 
and highly as we are disposed to regard 
her, it must be admitted that she had 
some little inclination to coquetry; not 
enough, let us hasten to say, to deserve 
censure ; just so much as served to season 
her intercourse with her young friends of 
the opposite sex—to give a peculiar zest 
to this—no more. During this afternoon 
she was the centre of a gay circle, and it 
was in vain that Mr. Charles sought for 
opportunity to do more than make a gene- 
ral remark to her. 

But in the dusk of evening Helen 
crossed the passage, and looked out into 
the porch. Charles followed her, and 
Lilias happening just now to be coming 
from her room—the three were together. 
Charles took his sister’s hand. 

‘* Miss Helen,” he said, “I have been 
seeking to bring you two together. Come 
with us for a moment, will you not?” 

“Where to?” 

** Anywhere. To one of the bowers. 
There is no dew yet. Come! before we 
are followed.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Come! Lilias,” as his sister seemed 
disposed to draw back. 

They were soon within a jessamine- 
covered summer-house, or bower, in the 
yard—there were two such—sheltered 
from observation. 
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**T wish,” began Charles, “to correct a 
misunderstanding. I allude to a very 
delicate matter, and trust that you will 
not except to my abruptness in doing so. 
Miss Helen—my sister, here, thinks that— 
she has heard, and been led to believe 
that there is an engagement—at least, an 
attachment existing between Clayton Tor- 
rey and you—” 

“Oh, brother!” exclaimed Lilias. 

“Sir!” cried Helen, in surprise, ‘Real- 
ly, I am at loss to conceive what can pos- 
sibly have led Miss Estin, or any one, to 
entertain such a thought. Truly I am 
I am under excessive obligations—” 


“T beg pardon,” interrupted Charles, 
“for the abruptness with which I have 
touched upon this matter. I have done 
so for the purpose of correcting a mis- 
take. My sister, Miss Helen, has wronged 
poor Torrey. I assured her that she had 
done so, and told her that I would prove 
it. I have applied to you now—as much 
to her surprise as to your own—for this 
purpose, believing, Miss Helen, that it 
would afford you pleasure to correct her 
mistaken impressions.” 

“Really, sir!—yes—certainly it will. 
I can assure Miss Lilias that any such 
impressions are utterly groundless. 1am 
greatly surprised that such can have been 
created.” 


‘Miss Landon—Miss Helen—I assure 
you, I had no thought that brother would 
have thus applied to you—or in any other 
manner—in connection with this sub- 
ject—” 

“ Forgive me, dear Lilias! It was the 
best means that I could have adopted for 
clearing up this matter.” 

“Certainly,” said Helen. “ But how 
upon earth, Miss Lilias, came you to form 
such an impression ?” 

‘From the false tales of one in no wise 
entitled to belief; and I would not have 
believed such tales, but for—for peculiar 
circumstances.” 

‘With false information to build upon, 
her imagination gained the control of her. 
She conceived that she saw particular at- 
tention on Torrey’s part, peculiar kind- 
ness on yours. She, by chance, saw you 
two together on that moon-light night, in 
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the porch at Granthill, when I had the 
happiness to join you—” 

“Oh, brother !” 

‘“‘Ah, indeed! and could not cousin 
Clayton make a satisfactory explana- 
tion ?” 

Lilias did not reply. 

‘“‘He most probably had no oppor- 
tunity,” said Charles. 

“* Well, then, I must endeavour to make 
one myself. How such tales as+ Miss 
Lilias alludes to originated, I am unable 
to say. Possibly from my jests. I used 
openly, as you know, Mr. Estin, to claim 
cousin Clayton for my beau. For the 
circumstances which apparently con- 
firmed these stories—cousin Clayton was 
sad and cheerless, on the evening to 
which you refer. The villainy of the 
Dalzells oppressed him. His own poverty 
made him sad; and Miss Estin’s coldness 
of manner, which even I noticed, hurt 
him. I sought to cheer him. I had a 
right to do so. He and I were ever very 
good friends. I do not remember his 
particular attentions to me. My kind- 
ness to him was as the kindness of a 
sister.” 

“Oh, there were other painful con- 
siderations which weighed with me; of 
which neither of you can know anything. 
Mr. Torrey’s abrupt departure from— 
from our old home, without bidding me 
adieu—the peculiarly distressing circum- 
stances under which he left; with all the 
harrassing reflections connected there- 
with, and the doubt of what he thought 
of me; all this, with that base man’s 
false tales, prepared me to take hold 
upon, and be influenced by such slight 
things.” 

“‘And this, perhaps, will account for 
another circumstance which has troubled 
me,” said Helen. 

* Ale t” 

“Yes, and if my most positive assur- 
ances to you, that such impressions as 
have influenced you, in connection with 
cousin Clayton and myself, are altogether 
without foundation, serve to do away with 
this, I shall have still another cause for 
rejoicing that we have had this interview. 
I have conceived, Miss Lilias, that you 
have been peculiarly reserved towards 
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me. Now, reserve may be one of your 
natural characteristics.” 

“Oh, no indeed !” 

‘“‘] was in doubt upon the subject, for 
others spoke of your warm heart and 
affectionate disposition, while to me you 
have appeared cautious and distant in 
behaviour.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’ said Lilias 
taking her hand, “I strove not to appear 
so; but feeling as I did I could not help 
it.” 

“While I sought your friendship,” 
said Helen. 

“Oh, I have wronged you, in every 
point! I earnestly beg your pardon! For- 
give me, Miss Helen !” 

“‘ Miss Helen and Miss Landon will be 
answered with Miss Lilias and Miss 
Estin, and I fear—-” 

‘Helen, then, please forgive me!” 

“That I do, dear Lilias! and we shall 
be good friends yet.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Charles, with satis- 
faction, “This is as it should be. And 
now, my dear sister, having had your 
doubts and suspicions removed, you may 
reflect as to what you will do under the 
circumstances. I shall, as I this evening 
found out, have an opportunity of send- 
ing, by a trusty hand, directly to Torrey, 
any communications which you young 
ladies may choose to make to him, or 
authorize me to make,” as he led the way 
from the bower. 

“Ah! by what time?” asked Helen. 

“To-morrow, or the next day, as may 
suit best.” 

“Stay!” said Helen, as they crossed 
the yard, ‘ Your mother, Lilias—” 

“‘T shall do nothing without consulting 
her,” said Lilias hastily. 

“There spoke my dear, noble sister!” 
exclaimed Charles, grasping her hand. 

‘** But I wish,” Helen went on, “‘ to ask 
if Mrs, Estin has not fallen into a like 
mistake in regard to cousin Clayton and 
me?” 

“Yes,” answered Lilias, “‘she was ap- 
prised of all my troubles.” 

“What! Mother! Is it possible that 
she can have believed this?” cried Charles, 

“She said that she knew not what to 
think of it,” replied Lilias. ‘She said 
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Time would reveal the truth of the 
matter.” 

“Well, really, I cannot see how she 
could have fallen into such an error— 
knowing Clayton’s attachment to you.” 

“Hush! brother. Do not speak so 
loudly.”’ 

They entered the porch, and Lilias 
passed on into the house. Helen was 
following her, but Charles caught her 
hand, and gently detained her. 


CHAPTER LIITI. 
CHARLES AND HELEN. 


It was a very daring move on Mr. 
Charles’ part thus to take a young lady’s 
hand and stop her. Under the impulse 
of the moment, and full of the purpose 
of saying something more to her, he had 
ventured to grasp her little hand and de- 
tain her. But the touch of those taper 
fingers at once bewildered him—he could 
feel his blood 


—“ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously.” 


When she yielded, and stepping back, 
stood beside him—surprised at his own 
boldness, he was speechless—unable to 
say a word; though he still retained her 
hand. 

Helen was herself surprised. In the 
thickening twilight he could not see the 
changing hue of her cheek; but he felt 
that she was agitated, and this increased 
his own confusion. But Helen instantly 
recovered herself, and withdrew her 
hand. 

“Sir?” she exclaimed, interrogatively, 
and in a tone which startled him, for it 
expressed surprise and offended dignity. 

“Pardon me! Miss Helen. I wish to 
speak with you alone; if you will permit 
me?” he added. 

Helen’s embarrassment was great. She 
hesitated for a moment or two; then re- 
plied: 

“Oertainly, sir.” But the tone in 
which she uttered this was not calculated 
to restore his equanimity. 


“There is a party out upon the lawn,” 
he stammered, “shall we follow them ?” 

‘Weare alone here,” suggested Helen. 

“The air is dry; the night will bea 
lovely one. You do not fear the air?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Then do come! Let us walk ?” 

Hlelen glanced around as if in doubt, 
then somewhat reluctantly accompanied 
him. 

“Tn regard to the subject of which we 
were speaking,’ Charles presently re- 
sumed, ‘‘I wish to assure you, Miss 
Helen, that my mother shall be set 
right.” 

“‘ As to that, I suppose your sister will 
make the proper explanations to her,” 

‘Yes, without doubt. But as I am 
much interested, I have thought to speak 
with her upon the subject myself.” 

“ Very well, sir, I doubt not that you 
are aware of what you had best do.” 

“JT would tell her that—that though 
Clayton is not an aspirant for the fair 
hand which I a moment since so uncere- 
moniously grasped; yet, as she doubtless 
knows already, and as you know, Miss 
Helen, her own son is, I would tell her 
this,” he went on, ‘‘and oh! Miss Helen, 
I would at the same time tell her that I 
am not altogether without hope. May I 
not tell her this ?” 

Helen did not reply, at least he did 
not wait for her reply. 

“For long years, Miss Helen,” he went 
on passionately, “I have loved you— 
loved you with a deep, a fervid, an un- 
swerving devotion! Mine has been a 
fearing—an almost hopeless love. You 
know that it met with very little encour- 
agement; but it has been none the less 
true for that; and I~” 

“Stay! Mr. Estin. I must not now 
listen to this,” said Helen with a falter- 
ing voice, and evidently being very much 
embarrassed. 

“Oh! Miss Helen,” deprecatingly, and 
with deep earnestness, interrupted he, 
“do not say that! The little hope which 
has of late dawned on me—” 

“Yes, Mr. Estin, you must permit me 
to say it,” she said, firmly, but kindly. 

“You would not, if you knew—if you 
could know of the depth, the constancy, 
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the purity of my love for you—at least 
you would not without some considera- 
tion—could not with such haste, throw 
aside a love so true—so proved.” 

Helen hesitated. Then she endeavored 
to speak, but could not. She was affected 
deeply. 

“Be not so cruel, Miss Helen!” and 
Charles again took her hand in his. They 
had reached the gateway leading to the 
lawn; gay voices and merry laughter 
could be heard at some distance. They 
turned aside towards the jessamine bower. 
Helen’s head drooped, and she permitted 
him to retain her hand. Presently, how- 
ever, she withdrew it. As she did so she 
said: 

“T do not say this cruelly, Mr. Estin, 
but in kindness. This is certainly not 
the time or place for you thus to address 
me; while lam your guest, and here at 
your own home.” 

“*T had not forgotten this, Miss Helen; 
but thought that under existing circum- 
stances, I need not permit a mere matter 
of propriety—of punctilio to prevent me 
from telling my love.” 

“ As far as I am individually concerned, 
such a matter would make but little dif- 
ference. But my mother, sir, what will 
she say ?” 

‘“Your mother? I purpose to ac- 
company you home, dear Helen, when 
you go, and will, in due form, ask your 
good parents’ leave to tell their charming 
daughter of my love for her.” 

Helen looked directly upon him. 

“It has been but a very short time, 
Mr. Estin,” she said, “‘ since an exclama- 
tion of yours attracted my attention. 
When your sister declared that she would 
do nothing without consulting your mo- 
ther, you exclaimed, ‘There spoke my 
dear, noble sister !’” 

What reply Charles might have made 
to this it is impossible to say. They were 
beside the bower, and with slow steps 
were passing around it, when their at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the low 
tones of a voice which they instantly re- 
cognized as Edward Landon’s. In an- 
other moment they met face to face with 
him and Miss Mary Trevor. 

The two young gentlemen, each of 



































them, sought with a nod of salutation 
and a wave of the hand to pass on their 
way with their partners. But this was 
not to be. 

“Is it you?” exclaimed Mary, “I 
thought I heard your voice.” 

“Yes,” replied Helen, promptly, ‘“ we 
heard Edward’s.” 

“We; oh, we were waiting for our 
party, who seem disposed to tarry,” said 
Mary, looking towards the lawn. 

“And we are happy to meet with you. 
Is it not a most lovely evening!” 

Neither of the young gentlemen said a 
word. Charles controlled his impatience 
as well as he could. Edward stood pul- 
ling to pieces a little flower which he 
held. 

“Very!” replied Mary; and the con- 
versation thus attempted failed. 

This was an awkward meeting ; one of 
the innumerable accidents and annoy- 
ances to which the votaries of Cupid are 
liable. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE HALL AND THE SUPPER-ROOM. 


Half an hour after this Charles sought 
his mother and held a long interview 
with her. 

Helen and Mary Trevor came to the 
hall together. Here there were a num- 
ber of young ladies present, and a still 
greater number of young gentlemen, most 
of whom, however, have nothing to do 
directly with our story. Upon their 
entrance Edward immediately sought 
Miss Trevor’s side. Helen approached 
Lilias and sat down by her. A kind 
smile was exchanged between them. 

For some time Helen appeared thought- 
ful, and her eyes, usually so quick in their 
merry glances, seemed fixed upon some- 
thing far away. She answered several of 
young Mr. Berkeley’s questions so much 
at random as to afford that lively youth 
not a little merriment. But she soon 
recovered herself; became gayer and 
more sprightly than usual, and when 
Charles made his appearance, a crowd of 
young gentlemen were collected around 





her and Lilias. Besides Messrs. Ennis, 
Trevor and Berkeley, of whom we have 
previously made mention, there was a 
Col. Leftwich Mercer, a Mr. Tudor Carey, 
and a Mr. Paul Carrickston—afterwards 
a distinguished legal dignitary—standing 
around them. There was, too, seated 
near, though he took no part in their con- 
versation, and only looked on with a sort 
of cynical smile, a thin, sickly looking 
youth of seventeen, or thereabouts, just 
arrived here this morning, (who had al- 
ready attracted some notoriety at Prince- 
ton, where he had fallen out with every 
one and everything, and at William and 
Mary, where he had fought a duel, dis- 
abling his antagonist,) whose name we 
shall not attempt to disguise, as he was 
no other than that very eccentric and 
afterwards so highly distinguished genius, 
John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

Helen’s gaiety, her lively repartee, and 
quick replies, attracted this young cynic. 
At one time he approached nearer, and 
seemed upon the point of making some 
remark—but just then one of the gentle- 
men said something which apparently 
displeased him, for he darted a withering 
glance at the speaker, then turned away 
with a scornful smile. 

Upon Charles’ entrance, and as he 
passed near her, Helen favoured him with 
a sweet, bright smile, which made his 
heart bound tumultuously. But she 
turned instantly again to her immediate 
companions, and was, if possible livelier 
than before. Now this did very well at 
first, and Charles, in the fulness of his 
heart, graciously devoted himself with 
what zest he could to the entertainment 
of other young ladies not so attractive. 
But after a time—in a very short time 
indeed, Helen’s superlative gaiety began 
to annoy him, especially after he had 
several times vainly sought to create some 
change in the social arrangements of the 
little circle of which she and Lilias 
formed the centre. He began to lose his 
spirits and grow serious. 

Why should her gaiety and cheerful- 
ness thus affect him? The first object of 
desire with him, the ruling desire of his 
heart, was that Helen should be happy. 
But then Mr. Charles was selfish—all 
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lovers are. He wished that she should 
owe her happiness tohim. And when he 
now saw her eye so beam, and her cheek 
so glow with excitement, while a happy 
smile played over her charming features, 
and she seemed to be enjoying herself so 
highly, the sight certainly gave him little 
pleasure. 

But supper was at length ready—a 
meal of much more importance at that 
day than at present, and when the ser- 
vant announced this fact, the occupants 
of the hall, one and all, at once repaired 
to the supper-room. Mr. Ennis, as Helen 
was speaking to him at the time, had the 
happiness of conducting her thither, 
while Trevor and Harry Berkeley dispu- 
ted the right of escorting Lilias, and 
compromised the matter by one attending 
her on either hand. Charles left the hall 
and passed down the passage with the last 
guest. This chanced to be Mr. Randolph, 
who taking his arm, said: ‘as we are to 
be companions, allow me to profit by the 
fortunate circumstance ;” and at once 
commenced a conversation which lasted 
during the meal, and to which, so fasci- 
nating were the colloquial powers of this 
remarkable being, Charles instantly found 
his attention rivetted. Atthis time Ran- 
dolph was not grown—was a boy indeed ; 
his education was as yet very incom- 
plete—he was moreover enfeebled almost 
to prostration by disease. Yet he was 
able to gain and hold for the time, the 
attention of a young man desperately in 
love, while she whom he loved was in the 
same room, supping at the same board. 

Only the last few sentences, however, 
which he uttered when the meal was con- 
cluded, and which were wholly uncon- 
nected with what he had been saying be- 
fore, relate at all to our narrative. 

As they passed along the passage to- 
wards the hall, Mr. Randolph remarked : 

“T will seek the sitting room. I wish 
to speak with Mr. Landon. So pray ex- 
cuse me. Before separating, however, 
let me give you a quid pro quo—an in- 
teresting item of news in return for the 
pleasure which you have afforded me.” 

Before Charles could reply to this, he 
went on: 
“As I was returning to Bizarre, on 















































































the day before yesterday, I met, very 
much to my surprise, with your friend 
Mr. Torrey, en route for the far West.” 

*‘ Bless my life! what is it you tell me, 
sir? Clayton Torrey? and the far West?” 
exclaimed Charles in astonishment. 

“Even so, sir. During the few mo- 
ments in which I was with him, he in- 
formed me that this movement was a very 
sudden one, and that none of his friends 
were aware of it. He has, he told me, 
beard news of a very important character 
from that consummate scoundrel, Dal- 
zell, and has at once, gone in pursuit 
of him, I suppose.” 

“Gone in pursuit of him! and where 
to, sir ?”’ 

“‘Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Marietta, in the N. W. Territory.” 

‘“* Heard news of Dalzell, did you say, 
sir?” 

*“* Yes, sir, though he did not enter into 
particulars—only spoke generally.” 

“Did you learn from him anything as 
to the nature of this news !” 

“ Nothing, saving that it was of a very 
important character.” 

“When will he return ?” 

“He did not know. I inquired par- 
ticularly as to this.” 

“This is very unexpected news!” said 
Charles. 

“I wish that I had been able to elicit 
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more from him, but he did not seem dis- 
posed to be communicative, and this was 
all that I could learn.” And Mr. Ran- 
dolph turned off to the sitting room. 

Charles’ surprise was great. He at 
once thought of Lilias, and as he entered 
the hall, looked around for her: but she 
was not present. Nor was Helen here. 
Mrs. Landon having sent for her to come 
to her room, immediately after supper. 

As Charles was looking around, his 
cousin, Miss Trevor touched his arm. 

“Disappointed, cousin Charles ?” 

“ How ?” 

“By the gay lady’s absence.” 

“Who do you mean?” 

“Who? Helen of course. Has she 
not been gay and lively to-night?” 

“Very much so,” said Charles seri- 
ously. 

“What can have caused it?” 

‘“‘T am sure that I cannot tell.” 

‘** Well I guess she perhaps heard some- 
thing this evening which has pleased and 
excited her.” Watching him narrowly 
and mischievously. 

“ Possibly,” said Charles, commanding 
his countenance as well as he could. 
‘** But where is Lilias? I was looking for 
her.” 

‘* Ah, indeed! Sheis with your mother 
I believe, and Helen is with hers,” as she 
turned away. 
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Exampre or Lirerary Success.—The literary career of Rev. Edward Hitchcock, 
LL. D., the distinguished president of Amherst College, like that of his venerable 
predecessor, affords an illustrious, though entirely unassuming example to all young 


men, without property, aspiring to usefulness. 


As the result of quiet, persevering 


effort, without the advantage of a College course, he has, in his varied spheres of pro- 
fessional duty, shown himself eminent in every department of literature and science, 
as well as theology ; has been awarded the highest honors of Harvard and Yale; and 
for his publications has frequently received the grateful testimony of the learned in 


other countries, as well as his own. 


The example of such men is the common proper- 


ty of the human family, the appropriate “light of the world,” not, surely, for a false 
delicacy to be “ put under a bushel,” or reserved for posterity ; but to be distinctly 
held forth, for enlightening and quickening the selfish and indolent, and stimulating 


the wise to become still wiser and better. 





Vor. XXIV—28 



























OUR LOST TREASURES. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 


Let your eyes drip down with tears— 
Just within the coffin-lid, 

Two the sweetest of earth’s treasures 
Evermore are to be hid! 


On their white breasts, sweetly folded, 
Tie their hands with knots of blue; 

And with lavish wealth above them, 
Scatter amaranth and yew. 


Oft we likened them to roses, 
Sweet, June roses all a-bloom,— 

And alas! the bitter likening, 
Meeting with their early doom. 


O but mark the subtile tracing 
Of each purple, silent vein, 

And bend down and sip the fragrance 
Of their red lips’ frozen rain. 


O but mark the golden shadows 
Playing in their silken hair, 
And the symmetry, all-perfect, 
Of their sweet hands claspt in prayer! 


All that’s left of them is marble— 
Fairer than e’er sculptor wrought, 

Every line displays the Master, 
Glows with his immortal thought. 


Never was there bright creation, 
Sculptured stone of rarest art, 
That could rival our twin-babies— 
Half their loveliness impart. 


In the still room yet their shadows 
Haunt us morning, noon and night, 
And we listen, in our dreaming, 
-For their dear words of delight. 


And we draw aside the curtain, 
As we sometimes leave the room, 
Just to catch one glimpse of beauty, 
That shall dissipate our gloom, 


But alas! our vain endeavor 
Only makes us pause and weep, 

For in sorrow we remember 

That our loved ones are asleep! 
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AT JAMESTOWN. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Celebration of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the English Settlement at Jamestown. 


The Jamestown Society of Washing- 
ton City, an association consisting of Vir- 
ginia gentlemen residing there, having 
determined to celebrate, at the site of 
Jamestown, the two hundred and fiftieth 
Anniversary of the settlement, invited 
Ex-President Ty.er to deliver an Oration, 
and Mr, James Barron Hore a Poem, on 
the occasion. The invitations were kindly 
accepted by those gentlemen. As the 
members of the Society resided two hund- 
red and fifty miles from the site of James- 
town, and were strangers to its neigh- 
bourhood, they could not and did not 
undertake to do more than charter a 
steamboat to convey themselves, and such 
as might join them at Washington and 
Alexandria, to the site of Jamestown, 
land and explore the ground, return to 
their boat, and there, in view of the site, 
celebrate the Anniversary by the delivery 
of the Oration and Poem. Public state- 
ments to this effect were made in answer 
to several communications from Virginia, 
made to the Society after its purpose had 
become publicly known. At the same 
time it was stated that the Society would 
gladly co-operate in any arrangements 
which might be made in Virginia for 
having the celebration on the ground. In 
the execution of this purpose the Society 
chartered the steamer Powhatan. They 
also engaged music. It was not till 
within a few hours before the boat was 
to leave the wharf at Washington that it 
was ascertained that the engagement 
would not be fulfilled. Every effort was 
made, but without success, to remedy the 
disappointment. The Secretary of War 
kindly gave the Society an order on the 
commanding officer of Fortress Munroe ; 
but on presenting the order it was found 
that the music, which had been ordered 
thither from New York, had not yet ar- 
rived. 

About 6 o’clock, P. M., of Monday, 
May llth, 1857, the steamer Powhatan, 
with a company consisting of members 
of the Society and others, left Washing- 


ton and arrived at the site of Jamestown 
about 9 o’clock on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 13th following. Several 
steamers, from Norfolk and Richmond, 
were in the river with banners flying, &e. 
The company landed by means of a 
temporary wharf and scow, which the 
neighbours had provided, opposite to the 
fragments of the old church. Colonel 
WuuiaM F, Puiirs was appointed 
marshal; and under his guidance the 
company moved in procession, a distance 
of about two miles, to a part of the island 
on which the military were encamped, 
and where it was understood a rostrum 
had been erected. Lt. Colonel Cary of the 
First Regiment of Virginia Volunteers, the 
officer having charge of the military ar- 
rangements, received the Society with 
distinguished courtesy, and extended to 
them every facility in his power. 

About 12 o’clock Ex-President Trier 
arrived at the landing in the steamer 
Glen Cove, from Richmond, escorted by 
Mr. Monracvg, Chairmanofthe Committee 
of the Society, appointed for that pur- 
pose, was received at the landing by the 
whole Committee, and by them attended 
to the rostrum. 

About one o’clock, P. M., Puiuipe R, 
Fenvat, Esq., President of the Jamés- 
town Society of Washington City, ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 


Fe.iow-Citizens: 


We have assembled to commemorate 
the two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first permanent English settlement 
in North America. We are on the site 
of what once was Jamestown—pilgrims 
to the graves of our forefathers. Their 
(heroism and constancy here planted the 
seeds of a mighty republic, now reaching 
from ocean to ocean, dispensing to mil. 
lions the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, aud animating by its example the 
cause of human rights throughout the 
world. ~ Auspicious to all mankind is the 
great event which we celebrate! Especi- 
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ally, deeply interesting is it to Virernta, 
whose soil was its sceve! On this day, 
and on this consecrated spot, you will 
hear from her gifted and honoured son a 
fit recital of the most glorious theme in) 
the annals of civilization, 

On an occasion so suggestive as the 
present of gratitude to the Almighty 
Ruler ,of the Universe, it is proper that 
our exercises should be begun with 
prayer. Allow me to introduce to you 
the Rev. Mr. Witmer, of Williamsburg, 
who will address the throne of Brace. 


The Rey. Georce T. Witmer then 
advanced in front of the stand and pro- 
nounced the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Creator and Governor of 
all things visible and invisible, we be- 
seech Thee graciously to hear us who are 
now assembled in Thy name and presence. 
May Thy spirit preside over the celebra- 
tion of this day—impress all who are 
present with a due sense of their obli- 
gations unto Thee. Thou hast wonder- 
fully preserved and prospered this peo- 
ple, when they. were strangers in the 
land, and but few in number, Thou didst 
help them, and didst show, that the race 
was not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Now, that they have become a 
powerful nation, grant them magnanimity 
equal to the fortitude which they dis- 
played in the days of their weakness. 
May we ever remember that our fore- 
fathers brought here their holy religion, 
with their political institutions, and 
planted the vine of the Lord by the 
side of the pillars of the State. These 
both have grown together, to remain, as 
we trust, forever united. Teach us to 
worship and serve Thee, not only as the 
Lord of hosts, but also as the God of our 
eternal salvation; which we ask in the 
name of our Saviour Jesus Christ; to 
whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
all honour and glory, world without end. 
Amen. 


Ex-President Tyter was then intro- 
duced to the meeting, and @ronounced 
the following Oration : 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the James- 
town Society : 
I congratulate you on the success 
which has crowned your efforts. You 
have founded a society which I trust is 


destined to no early or premature decay. ~ 


Virginia has been awakened by your 
summons, and her patriotic sons and 
daughters are here to greet you. It is 
fitting that it should be so. The memo- 
ry of a glorious ancestry should be kept 
bright in the recollections of their pos- 
terity; and their noble daring in the 
cause of civilization, and brave resolves 
in favour of freedom, should be recounted 
from generation to generation. Your 
society is designed to be the connecting 
link between the past and that mighty 
future which is yet to be. If there ever 
were men worthy to be held in remem- 
brance, they were those who settled this 
now flourishing country, and incorpo- 
rated with its very soil the principles 
of human right—what wonderful results 
have arisen from that event which we 
have met here ‘to celebrate? A small 
body of men planted on this spot the 
seed of a mighty empire. It sprung up, 
its growth at first sickly, and often near 
perishing, but finally it grew and flour- 
ished until at this day millions of the 
human family shelter under its branches, 
and its leaves are watered by the dews of 
two oceans. To me you have assigned 
the task of opening the records of the 
past, and of tracing the developments of 
this great adventure. I can do no more 


than furnish brief sketches of the most -—~ 


prominent actors and acts which spread 
over centuries, and I shall do so without 
an effort to clothe them in a drapery 
which is either rhetorical or artificial. 

The reign of Elizabeth had ended by her 
death in 1603. Her efforts to colonize 
America, under the lead of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a name illustrious in history, 
had, after several adventures, disastrously 
failed, and the despondence consequent 
upon those failures had rendered almost 
torpid upon the subject the great mind of 
England. Fifteen years had elapsed, and 
no effort had been made to rekindle the 
enthusiasm which had characterized the 
antecedent period. A single voice was at 
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last heard addressing itself to the nobles 
and gentry, and urging the vast impor- 
tance to England and the world, of 
colonizing the country, which the Virgin 
Queen had called Virginia, and which 
embraced all the region lying between 
the 34th and 45th degrees of N. latitude 
with its unlimited and undefined western 
boundary. It was the voice of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold. Some attention was given 
to his representations and urgent solicita- 
tions, yet the prospect of success was 
gloomy and rayless, until one, the report 
of whose heroic daring and bold adven- 
tures in other lands had preceded him, 
fmade his appearance in London, and 
united with Gosnold in urging the enter- 
prise. That man was John Smith. Gos- 
nold had visited the coast of Virginia 
more than once, and he doubtless failed 
not to speak of its beautiful scenery, its 
magnificent forests, and its fertile soil— 
Smith united in his person and bearing, 
grace and refinement and policy and 
forethought, with a courage which no 
danger could appal, and a resolution 
which no difficulties could subdue. His 
broad experience in the active affairs of 
the world, and his extraordinary faculty 
of extricating himself from situations of 
extreme peril, together with the romantic 
turn manifested by him from an early 
period of life gave to his representations 
more than ordinary force, and designated 
him as one whose connexion with such 
an adventure, was of incalculable value ; 
others soon united with Gosnold and 
Smith in urging the enterprise, and re- 
sorted to every legitimate argument to 
forward it. The devout and pious Chris- 
‘tian was told that a new and more ex- 
panded theatre than had before presented 
itself, was opened to missionary labours. 
Before the capitalist, desirous of making 
a profitable investment of surplus capital, 
was spread out temptingly, the profits 
that would ultimately most surely arise 
from the investment—and to the patriot 
was represented the glory of extending 
the English name and language and 
dominion, over regions of almost bound- 
less extent. These arguments had the 
desired effect. A company was soon 
organized, at the head of which was 


placed Sir Thomas Smith, one of the, 
able councillors of Elizabeth’s time, and 
a charter duly granted by King James 
J., and on the 19th of December 1606, 
two ships, the one of 100 tons, and the 
other of 40, and a pinnace of 20 tons, 
with their living freight, accompanied by 
the tears of some and the cheers of 
others, set sail from Blackwall for this 
terra incognita, And now they are afloat 
upon the wild waves of the Atlantic, 
those small ships and that little pinnace, 
surpasse@ in tonnage by the vessels that 
hourly pass and re-pass this spot upon 
some coasting voyage, or in the traffic of 
the Bay and rivers—the adventurers in 
all, one hundred men—measured by the 
magnitude of the enterprises and its 
dangers, how contemptible, small and in- 
adequate do these means to meet it 
appear to have been. The hazards of the 
sea—a country of vast extent, inhabited 
by warlike tribes of a different race—a 
wilderness in which no ray of civilization 
was to be found—a new world to be re- 
claimed from its long night of barbarism 
and deep gloom, and that little fleet and 
those hundred men were to be the pio- 
neers of such an enterprise! As ifto mark 
‘the madness of the hour,” there was at 
work amid a small number of those ad- 
venturers, a spirit of malevolence and 
ill-will directed against the man who, if 
human agency could accomplish it, was 
ultimately to save them from starvation 
and death. What a commentary on the 
infirmity of poor human nature is ex- 
hibited in this fact. But good Master | 
Hunt was with them to admonish and re- 
prove, and there went forth at the rising 
and setting of the sun, over the wide 
waste of waters, the voice of prayer, 
lulling into repose the spirit of unwise 
contention and ascending to the throne of 
the Creator. Those prayers were heard, 
and when the little pinnace of 20 tons, 
“the captain being ignorant of the coast, 
and the mariners having lost their reckon- 
ing by three days,” was in the act of 
abandoning the voyage and returning to 
England, a tempest snatched her from 
the hands of captain and crew, and drove 
her upon ll destined way within the 
Capes,—and thus on this day two hun- 
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dred and fifty years ago, those tempest- 
tost vessels swung quietly on their 
anchors in yonder stream, and that body 
of adventurers landed on this beach and 
prepared to make it the place of their 
abode. 

The log cabin is built, its covering of 
reeds, and the fortification, made of 
logs and brush to guard against sur- 
prise from a savage foe, is hastily con- 
structed. Now, after the lapse of centu- 
ries, we, their descendants and successors, 
come here to re-visit their graves, and to 
tread the soil which is hallowed by their 
sufferings, and was often watered by 
their tears. What though all be now 
changed—what though in place of the 
unbroken forest, boundless fields covered 
with luxuriant crops everywhere abound. 
What though the fort and hastily con- 
structed breast-work, and*the red man to 
restrain whose assaults they were erected, 
have iong since passed away? What 
though no trace of the city, reared by the 
hands of that “noble army of martyrs ” 
in the cause of civilization, remains, save 
yon broken steeple, and that small brick 
house beyond, which has been preserved 
by successive proprietors for plantation 
purposes, but whose vaults constituted the 
powder magazine of other days, and the 
prison house of Opechancanough, that 
most subtle chieftain of the Indian tribe? 
What though what was then a Peninsula 
is now changed into an Island by a 
stream, which as late as fifty years ago, 
was so narrow as to have presented no 
impediment in the way of free access to 
the land, but which is now broad and 
deep enough to float either of the vessels 
that brought over the first emigrants ; 
and what though the waters now cover 
a large portion of what in early days was 
firm land, on which numerous habitations 
stood? What if the inscriptions on the 
monuments erected 
rendered illegible by time, and the monu- 
ments themselves be in fragments; yet 
is there a glory encircling those ruins, 
and arising from the earth on which 
those adventurers trod, which decay can- 
not reach, and which thé lapse of centu- 
ries can only make more imposing. 
We are here to do them reverence, and 


over the dead be , 
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in the silent homage of the heart to utter 
thanksgiving ard praise to our Heavenly 
Parent for the great henefits which, under 
his good providence, their hardy and suc- 
cessful adventures have conferred upon 
us and upon the world. 

I need not dwell upon the hazards en- 
countered by the early settlers, or the 
narrow escapes of the colony from entire 
destruction. The red and white man 
stood face to face, and the last was re- 
garded by the first as a daring intruder 
and a deadly enemy. The contest be- 
tween them was a contest of life and 
death. Unlike the Indians of Peru, who 
approached the Spaniards with awe and 
reverence as superior beings, the Indians 
here looked upon the settlers with aver- 
sion, and made war upon them without 
loss of time. But a still more formida- 
ble enemy clung around and about them, 
and preyed upon their flesh and con- 
sumed the marrow of their bones. Hun- 
ger, gaunt and horrible, wasted them 
away and brought on disease and death. 
In one year from the time of their land- 
ing, their numbers were reduced from 100 
to 38, and they too would have perished 
but for timely supplies of corn, which 
Smith had procured by prosecuting a 
traffic full of danger with the Indians. 
Among those who perished was Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold, the originator of the expe- 
dition. We may be permitted to regret 
that he did not live long enough to see 
even the first glimmering of success in 
that adventure he had been the earliest to 
advocate. The fertile earth remained 
uncultivated except by the few, while the 
many passed their lives in idleness, and 
contributing nothing to the public stores, 
looked thither only for their daily bread. 
The charter which had been granted by 
King James to the company, required 
that the product of the united labour of 
the emigrants, should be brought into the 
public stores, and that each and all 
should draw their supplies from thence. 
For nearly five years was this provision en- 
forced, and during that time, with the ex- 
ception of the short period of Smith’s ad- 
ministration, nought but evil ensued. Itis 
difficult to conceive a state of things more 
propitious to the theory of Communism or 
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Socialism, and yet the failure was most 
signal and awful. A productive soil in- 
vited cultivation, while rapidly diminish- 
ing stores admonished to industry and 
labour, and yet the large majority list- 
lessly folded their arms in idleness and 


(followed the example of the sluggard. 


In this they were encouraged by the 
censurable course of those who were in 
office over them. They kept the control 
over the supplies, and feasted sumptuous- 
ly, while others had doled out to them a 
pint of damaged wheat or barley. As if 
to aggravate their sufferings, a fire con- 
sumed their dwellings in the depth of a 
severe winter, and left them exposed to 
the life-chilling blast. Smith’s fortunate 
return from an exploring expedition, 
bringing supplies of corn, saved the poor 
remnant of the first settlers from perish- 
ing. How extraordinary and almost mi- 


‘raculous is often the influence exerted by 


one man over the conduct of others; all 
that was indolent in the natures of the 
colonists seemed to pass away upon his 
return—every one went steadily to work 
to repair the damages occasioned by the 
fire, and the town soon arose from its 
ashes, The church was substantially re- 
built, and better houses took the place of 
those destroyed. Ile had been denied 
his place in the council by the wretched 
men who had borne sway, but the spirit 
of the many was in open revolt—the bad 
rulers were expelled by the popular voice, 
and Smith installed in the Presidency ; 


* and this was the first instance of popular 


revolt against tyrannical misrule, which 
occurred in our annals, While the presi- 
dency was filled by Smith, to use the 
language of the historian, “ peace was 
firmly established with all the people of 
Powhatan,” the consequence of which was 
the introduction of plenty, and the removal 
of discontent; works of public utility pro- 
gressed with rapidity, whilst the interior 
economy of the establishment was regula- 
ted bya spirit of discipline and integrity 


which promised the most beneficial con- * 


sequences. How rapidly was this condi- 
tion of things altered upon his retiring 
from the Presidency and returning to 
England ;—all fell again into disorder, 
aud ina short time the numbers of the 
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settlers which had been augmented to 


‘ 500, were reduced to 60—and they half 


starved and miserable. 

I need not remind you that these 
wretched survivors resolved to abandon 
the country, and under the command of 
Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers, 
who had been wrecked on “ the Bermu- 
das” in the Sea Venture, which incident 
gave birth to Shakspeare’s play of the 


‘ Tempest, they bade, as. they supposed, a 


final adieu to Virginia, where they had 
buried so many of their comrades, and 
where they themselves had experienced 
so much of suffering. But it was or- 
dained by the higher power that this 
should not be. Every sail was set, and 
every heart was filled with joy at what 
was considered an escape from death, 
when Lord Delaware, with well appoint- 
ed ships, more than three hundred emi- 
grants, and abundant supplies, met them 
in the river, off Mulberry Island, and 
induced their return to Jamestown. 

It deserves to be mentioned that Lord 
Delaware was the first)who bore the title 
of Governor. Heassumed astyle of dis- 
play but little suited to the condition of 
the colony. In a town whose buildings 
were covered with clap-boards and Indian 
mats, he maintained a state which would 
not have disgraced the sovereigns of 
England. Yet his rule was wise, ener- 
getic and beneficial. 

A morning of more promise was now 
to dawn upon the colony—a new charter 
had been granted by the King, and under 
Sir Thomas Dale, lands were assigned to 
each person who chose to cultivate them, 
and their profits inured to the industrious 
eultivator for his inclusive benefit under 
easy stipulations and conditions. Wil- 
liam Spencer and Thomas Barrett, two of 
the original settlers, whose names are 
familiar to the inhabitants of this coun- 
try at this day, were the first who went 
forth to cultivate the lands, and were 
speedi'y followed by others, and from that 
moment we hear no more of “the star- 
ving times,” as the year suneceeding 
Smith’s departure for England had been 
universally termed. A profound peace 
prevailed with the aborigines who, for 
moderate wages, rendered the settler aid 
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in clearing and cultivating his land. 

From this period the permanent existence 

of the colony may be dated. The dreams 

in which some had so freely indulged, of 
the precious metals, gave way to the safe 

and rational conclusion that substantial 

independence was to be acquired more 

readily by cultivating the land than by 

indulging in Utopian visions of mines 

of gold or mountains of precious stones. 

And now the woodman’s axe awakened 

echoes in the dense forest, which had 

slumbered since the great flood. The 

humble, but comfortable dwelling house, 

which was destined to become the seat of 
unbounded hospitality, arose on the 
shores of the rivers, and in the bosom of 
the wilderness new plantations and hun- 
dreds were established. Large donations 
were made of lands for the endowment 
of a College, proposed to be located at a 
new town called Henrico ; and considera- 
ble gifts of money for the education and 
civilization of the savages were freely 
made; and emigration was invited by 
voluntary donations of fifty-acre free- 
holds to all who would settle and culti- 
vate them. The effect of this wise regu- 
lation, together with the facility of ac- 
quiring larger tracts of land for moderate 
prices, soon made itself apparent in large 
additions to the population. In 1616, 
when Gov. Dale returned to England, the 
population was less than 400. Six years 
afterwards it had increased to more than 
4000. One thousand arrived shortly after 
his return, bringing with them an abun- 
dant supply of provisions and all other 
necessaries, It is true that no slight 
drawback to these important changes, in 
the policy of the company, existed in the 
substitution of martial law in place of 
those noble heritages which had been 
secured to every Englishman by the 
charter at Runnemede—but during the 
excellentadministration of Governor Dale, 
the abitrary code was rarely ever en- 
forced. Unhappily he was succeeded by 


\ Capt. Argall, who had rendered consider- 


able service by expelling the French 
from the territory of Maine, which fell 
within the chartered limits of Virginia, 
and had caused the Dutch, who had settled 
at New York, to acknowledge the authori- 
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ty of the Virginia Company. His rule 
over the colony was tyrannical, and the 
authority, which was almost harmless in 
the hands of Governor Dale, became an 
engine of despotism in his. He had, 
however, to deal with a people who could 
be better governed by leniency than by 
force; anda representation made to the 
company in London not only led to his 
recall, but to the recognition of the 
rights of the inhabitants as free-born 
Englishmen; and among others, their 
right to participate in the management of 
their own affairs. And now, on the 30th 
July 1619, for the first time that such a 
thing had occurred on the American Conti- 
nent, under a call from Governor Yeard- 
ley, there came up to Jamestown, from 
every town, hundred and plantation, rep- 
resentatives of the people, elected by their 
free suffrages, to deliberate in a grand 
assembly with the Governor and council 
upon the affairs of the colony, and to as- 
sume those high functions and exercise 
those important rights of self-govern- 
ment, which, through all time thereafter 
their successors asserted and maintained. 
We may well imagine the proud emo- 
tions which swelled the bosoms of all at 
thisimportant event; more especially may 
we conceive the intensity of delight with 
which an old settler observed each Bur- 
gess as he alighted at the door of the 
City Hotel to obtain accommodation for 
the night. . 

When the morning of the day on 
which the General Assembly was to meet 
arrived, and the two bells from yon old 
steeple summoned the inhabitants of 
Jamestown to prayer, how devoutly each 
and all returned their thanks to the 
supreme ruler of the Universe, for 
the signal mercies he had manifested 
to them through all their trials. There 
was his Excellency, the Governor, 
with his household, in the pew which 
Lord Delaware had caused to be neatly 
fitted up for himself and his successor. 

n another sat the honorable members of 
the privy council of State for the colony 
of Virginia, while the Burgesses were 
seen in the several pews with their old 
acquaintances of the city. The church, 
and all its interior workmanship, was 
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built of cedar, Good Master Hunt no 
longer lived, but his place was worthily 
supplied, and the vaulted roof echoed 
with anthems of praise and thanksgiving. 
A people in miniature had, in twelve 
years, sprung into existence, and their 
representatives had come from planta- 
tions, some as distant as an hundred 
mniles, to assist in deliberations affecting 
the public good. With what pleasure 
should I unfold to your view the journals 
of that assembly if they were within my 
reach ; but they are not on this side of 
the Atlantic. I have been informed by 
an esteemed friend* that they have been 
seen in the State paper office at London, 
where doubtless they now are. From the 
same source I learn that the ancestor of 
Thomas Jefferson was a member of that 
“first assembly, as his illustrious descend- 
ant was of the das¢t a century and a half 
later, which sat under foreign sway. 

An accession of vast importance to the 
colony was soon after made. Without 
the smiles of woman, the wilderness 
would become more wild—the thorns and 
brambles of life more keen and piercing. 
With her, as man’s companion, those 
thorns bear roses; those brambles are 
often turned into blessings. Some time 
before Ann Burruss had led Mr. Layden 
captive and that lovely forest maiden 
/Pocahontas, the personification of ro- 
mance, had stood before the hymeneal 
altar with Mr. John Rolfe; many of the 


~ wealthiest inhabitants had brou,ht over 


their families ; but still there was left a 
large number of bachelors, about whose 
homes no pleasant sound of woman’s 
voice was heard. Sir Edwin Sandys, 
who had susceeded Sir Thomas Smith as 
Treasurer of the company, provided pas- 
sage for 1261 new emigrants, “among 
whom were ninety agreeable young 
women,” poor but respectable, who be- 


came wives to the planters, and gave per- 


manence and strength to the colony. 


% The year of 1619 witnessed also twa 


other events of no slight importance to 
the country and tothe human race. The 
first was the settlement of Plymouth, in 
what was called by the original charter 





North Virginia, of emigrants under au- 
thority of the Virginia company, which 
settlement, at an after day, was destined 
to play a conspicuous part in the great 
drama of politics, and whose present and 
future course is so intimately interwoven 
with the destiny of the proudest republic 
that the world has ever known, which its 
bravery and wisdom so greatly aided to 
establish—the second, the landing at this 
place of twenty negroes from Africa, from 
Dutch vessels. In the course of time the 
shipping interests of Old England and 
New England entered actively into the 
trade, and all the then colonies became 
African slave marts. It was ascertained 
however, after full experience, that the 
labour of the black man could only be 
profitably employed in a warm climate, 
and in a strictly speaking agricultural 
country. Hence the owners and proprie- 
tors of the colder, transferred to the 
warmer climate, a large majority of that 
class of labourers, and added vastly to 
their number by direct importations from 
Africa. Having by an export from their 
own soil, the process of more than a cen- 
tury, diminished the number still left 
among them to a comparative handful, 
they issued, after the power appertained 
to them as States, edicts of emancipation, 
not, in most instances, in favour of 
slaves then in existence, but of an unborn 
offspring. Man every where is the crea- 
ture of self-interest. That is the great 
prompter to action, and is the principle 
which originates activity and enterprise. 
It is that which carries the whale ship 
around the icebergs of the frozen ocean, 
and belts the world with a mercantile ma- 
rine. Looking to the subject therefore as 
an isolated fact, I am far from complain- 
ing of the Northern States for having car- 
ried out that principle in regard either to 
the foreign or domestic slave trade. They 
sold, and our ancestors bought, and neither 
seller or buyer has just cause of complaint. 
Let the vendor and his descendants, 
however, consult at all times the princi- 
ples of true honesty and of fair dealing. 
If the English or Northern merchant has 
sold to the Virginia merchant damaged 
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goods at the price of sound, and at the 
time of sale represented them to be sound, 
let him not, because his own stock has 
become exhausted, proclaim the iniquity 
to the world, but rather for the sake of 
his own fair fame, hold his peace. This 
is due as well to the purchaser as to him- 
self. The only amends he can make is 
to take back his damaged goods, and pay 
to the purchaser his purchase money with 
interest from the day of sale. In this 
way only can he strike a fair balance 
sheet. Nor will it do to urge that this 
would require more money than half the 
world contains. This is no answer. If 
the vendor cannot afford the payment, the 
purchaser cannot afford the loss. If one 
cannot do what is right he should at least 
be silent. I know that these suggestions 
will have no influence over the conduct of 
England. She has her game to play, and 
she plays it in violation of all the comity 
which should exist among nations. Our 
colonial history is full of evidences-of her 
disposition to deny to us the privilege of 
self-covernment. But it cannot be so 
with our sisters of this Union. Unless 
they will consent to become the mere or- 
gans of British opinion, and blot out all 
that is precious in their history, they will 
assert as well for their confederates as 
themselves the right of each State to reg- 
ulate its domestic affairs according to its 
owns views of policy and propriety, with- 
out interference from any quarter what- 
ever. Virginia never had a mercantile 
marine of much moment, and it may well 
be doubted whether a Virginia ship ever 
did visit the coast of Africa for purposes 
of the slave trade. Our forefathers bought 
from those who had, and bought under 
perpetual protests through their general 
assemblies. Thus, under the decrees of 
an all-wise Providence the domestic insti- 
tutions of Virginia were made patriarch- 
al in their character. And it deserves to 
be well considered by our sister States, 
whether they are not quite as much in- 
terested in preserving the existing condi- 
tion of things as we ourselves. I go no 
farther. To do so would be to depart 
from the line marked out by the occasion 
which has brought us together. 

We have hurriedly passed over twelve 


years of history. We have seen the 
colony struggling for existence, and saved 
from perishing by occurrences which bear 
the impress of Providential interposition, 
At one moment we have seen the settlers 
wasted by famine and disease from one 
hundred to thirty-eight; at another, from 
five hundred to sixty; and that small 
remnant afloat upon the waters, with all 
canvas spread, to leave forever a country 
which had been so fruitful of suffering 
and distress—and how providentially they 
were arrested by the arrival of a fleet 
with new emigrants and abundant sup- 
plies. We have seen communism give 
place to separate proprietorship, and from 
that moment we have noted the happy 
change in the condition of things—the 
settlement of numerous farms and plan- 
tations, and great accessions, by emigra- 
tion, the number of the settlers. The 
General Assembly has also, for the first 
time, been convened, and an organized 
government put into operation. Tobacco 
had already become the staple of Vir- 
ginia, and constituted the basis of domes- 
tic traffic and commercial exchange. Not- 
withstanding the efforts made in England 
to discontinue its culture, James I, hav- 
ing employed his own pen to write it 
down, its culture was extended and the 
demand for it rapidly increased. It was 
hoped that the raising of silk would be 
found to supersede it, and accordingly 
every inducement was held out for its 
production. For a season many planters 
adopted it—one is said to have planted 
and had growing seventy thousand mul- 
berry trees, and King Charles I. after- 
wards appeared at court dressed in a full 
suit of Virginia silk. But bounties nor 
threats, nor rewards, could sustain it in 
its competition with a weed, the use of 
which was becoming daily more exten- 
sively in demand in the markets of the 
world. Tobacco, through foreign ex- 
changes, lay at the foundation of most of 
the comforts, and all the luxuries of the 
inhabitants; and when, as was the case 
shortly afterwards, houses of inspection 
were established, the certificates of de- 
posit at those houses, called tobacco-notes, 
became the standard of value, and the 
circulating medium of the country—a 
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greatly better one than we have often 
seen in our day. It would seem, some- 
times, as if its production had been regu- 
lated by the same principles, and for the 
same purposes, which govern in the case 
of the banking institutions of the present 
day. Whenever the quantity of tobacco 
grown became excessive, the ensuing year 
witnessed a curtailment of the produc- 
tion; and sometimes, when the article 
had depreciated very much in value, so 
as to leave in fact no profit, the culture 
for the ensuing year was entirely pro- 
hibited. Thus the law of supply and de- 
mand, which more or less enters into all 
the traffic of life, was consulted with more 
than ordinary care in the article of to- 
bacco. I cannot avoid mentioning in this 
connection, that Smollett, in his continu- 
ation of Hume, declares tobacco to have 
been the chief foundation in Europe, of 
the public credit of these States in their 
revolutionary contest. Jamestown had 
become a place of note, and ships from 
many countries came hither to obtain 
their supplies of tobacco and other 
articles, bringing in exchange foreign 
productions. Many of the inhabitants 
had been educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and claimed descent and close af- 
fiance with the oldest Peers of England. 
One is almost surprised, in looking over 


‘ the list of emigrants, to find that up to 


1620, there were among the number 
thirty-four noblemen, of the highest and 


‘most ancient families of the English 


Peerage, and one hundred and twenty- 
eight Knights Baronet and three Ladies, 
distinguished in their day for their 
elegance and accomplishments—Mary, 
Countess of Shrewsbury; Lady Grey, 
and the Lady Conway. When to this is 
superadded the fact that very many of 
the other emigrants were persons of 
wealth, cultivation and refinement, and 
familiar with science in all her depart- 
ments, it is not going too far to say that 


, the society of Jamestown, at that early 


day, might enter into a legitimate com- 
parison with that of our more populous 
cities of the present. Philosophy wove 
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her wreath of oak, and the brow of poetry 
was encircled by its wreath of laurel. At 
a period somewhat later, this was mani- 
fested in the publication of a translation, 
by George Sandys, who was Treasurer of 
the Colony, of Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
apart of the Aineid, whom Dryden pro- 
nounced the best versifier of the age, and 
Pope, in his notes to the Iliad, declared 
that English poetry owed much of its 
beauty to his translations. He has left, 
also, a collection of Psalms, which the 
poet Montgomery has more recently pro- 
nounced the most poetical in the English 
language. I cannot avoid repeating his 
dedication of his work to Charles I,: 
“T had hoped,” he says, “to present 
His Majesty with a rich and well-peopled 
kingdom ; but as things have turned out, 
I have been only able to bring from 
thence myself and this composition, which 
needeth more than a single denization. 
For it is doubly a stranger, being sprung 
from an ancient Roman stock, and bred 
up in the New World, of the rudeness of 
which it could but participate, especially 
as it was produced amid wars and tumults 
instead of under the kindly and peaceful 
influence of the Muses.” I know of the ex- 
istence of but one copy of this work in this 
country, and that is in the valuable library 
of a private and highly intellectual citi- 
zen of Norfolk.* 

One of the controlling reasons which 
had led many to unite in the formation of 
the London Company, was the generous 
and praiseworthy object, to spread the 
truths of the Christian religion over be- 
nighted regions through the conversion 
of the aborigines of America. For this 
purpose a Professorship had been estab- 
lished in the College founded at Henrico, 
and large contributions had been made 
towards its endowment by the company 
and hy individuals. Many Indian chil- 
dren attended for the purposes of instruc- 
tion; and the inhabitants on their farms 
united in their efforts by offices of kind- 
ness to the Indians, who were admitted 
freely to companionship in their houses, 
to turn them from their idols; but neither 
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the lectures of the learned Professors, or 
the admonitions of the planters, had any 
other than a partial effect. Their idol 
Ogee was still the object of their worship, 
and the burial-places of their tribes their 
only temples—and such has been the 
character of that strange and doomed race 
to the present day. Occasionally and 
rarely was any convert made. Pocahon- 
tas was a Christian in feeling and con- 
duct before the Bible had been opened to 
her, and she therefore, found in its teach- 
ings a congeniality with her mind and 
heart, and readily imbibed them. Such, 
too, I doubt not, was the nature of Chanco, 
a convert, who resided with Richard Pace. 
To that single convert is to be ascribed 
the salvation of the colony from utter 
annihilation in 1622—and the benefit 
thus rendered by him to the cause of 
Christianity and civilization was beyond 
all price. I need not recount the inci- 
dents which preceded the terrible 22nd 
of March of that year. The colonists 
reposed in a state of fancied but profound 
security. Peace had existed for some 
time, and the savages were admitted freely 
into their dwellings. Powhatan had died 
four years before,and had been succeeded 
in actual power by Opechancanough. He 
saw the country of his fathers overrun 
and settled by the white race, and resolved 
upon their destruction. Never was du- 
plicity more perfect, or stratagem more 
profound, than that resorted to by this 
wily chief. For two years he was en- 
gaged in arranging and systematizing his 
plans. Noman ever evinced in higher 
degree the power of combination. He 
had to bring into his views seventy dif- 
ferent tribes, and to order the movement 
of each, that the blow should be struck 
every where, not only on the same day, 
but at the same hour—and yet all was 
silent as the grave, and no word or act 
betrayed the dark secret. It was after 
night-fall of the 21st of March, at an 
hour too late to save all, that Chanco, 
who had been ordered to kill Pace, his 
benefactor, and whose hand revolted from 
the deed, communicated to Pace the hor- 
rible conspiracy. Filled with alarm, and 
terrified at the startling disclosure, Pace 
hastened to Jamestown, which he reached 
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in time to save, and to enable the authori- 
ties to put on their guard many of the 
settlements and plantations—and so the 
missionary had his labours rewarded in 
the security from destruction of two 
thousand five hundred Christian people. 
How inscrutable are the ways of Provi- 
dence, and yet how full of beauty and 
wisdom ! 

The contest between privilege and pre- 
rogative, had its commencement in the 
reign of Queen Elizaheth; she had most 
unwisely granted monopolies in every 
branch of industry. The consequence 
was a greatly augmented price for all the 
necessaries of life. The spirit of deter- 
mined resistance blazed out on the part 
of the people, and was reflected by Par- 
liament. That sagacious Queen, however, 
came readily to the conclusion that the 
only way to quiet the discontent, was by 
acquiescence in the wishes of her sub- 
jects; and, in her speech to Parliament, 
she thanked them for the care of the pub- 
lic interest, and gave her approval to 
what they had done. Her popularity was 
greatly increased by this course, and her 
reign terminated amid the regrets of all. 
But she was succeeded by James I., who 
was a bigoted believer in the divine right 
of kings, and who stretched his preroga- 
tive to its greatest tension, A pedagogue 
and a tyrant, he was the opposite in all 


things to his illustrious predecessor. 


Without the possession of a single states- - 


man-like trait, he fancied himself compe- 
tent to regulate the affairs of the Colony. 


The Company resisted his efforts at inter- - 


ference with a proper spirit, and resolved 
to build up in Virginia a fabric of gov- 
ernment resting on the basis of popular 
rights. They, therefore, proceeded to 
draw up for Virginia a frame of govern- 
ment, which, considering that the doc- 
trines of popular sovereignty were then 
in their infancy, may be regarded as hav- 
ing no parallel in the previous history of 
the world. I can only glance at it. A 
Generak Assembly was directed to be 
annually holden, based on the principle 
of free suffrage ; which, with the Gover- 
nor and Council, should have united 
sway over the affairs of the colony; every 
thing to be decided by a majority vote, 
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The trial by jury was ordained and estab- 
lished, and other provisions incorporated 
of much importance.* The very excesses 
into which James and his successor ran, 
and the bitter contests in which they were 
perpetually engaged with their Parlia- 
ments and people, caused a rapid growth 
of free principles in England; which, find- 
ing a reflex in the London Company, 
caused to flow into the colony an in- 
creased stream of emigration, bearing 
upon its waves the same principles, which 
found a congenial home in the untamed 
wilderness, This was fully manifested 
in the enactments and resolutions of the 
General Assembly, which met at James- 
town in 1624. <A brief review of the 
incidents which preceded the call of that 
assembly, may not prowe uninteresting. 

A contest had sprung up between the 
king and the company in London, in 
which at first the king manifested a 
mild and forbearing spirit, seeking there- 
by to accomplish his object, which was, 
a surrender of the charter. But the 
company pursued its own course Irre- 
spective of the wish as of the sovereign. 
The king, therefore, asked an uncondi- 
tional surrender of the charter, which 
being indignantly refused, he resolved 
upon its abrogation, and ordered his At- 
torney General to adopt the proceeding 
by quo warranto for that purpose; and 
it suffices to say, that he found fit instru- 
ments for the exercise of his tyranny in 
a tame and servile court, who, against 
justice, and in the absence of all accred- 
ited precedent, rendered a deerce in ac- 
cordance with his determination. While 
these things were transpiring in London, 
the public mind of Virginia had: become 
exceelingly agitated. The colonists ap- 
prehended from the arbitrary character 
of the sovereign, the investiture of his 
vicegerent here with unlimited power 
and despotic sway. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Sir Francis Wyatt, who had 
conducted himself admirably in his high 
office of Governor, under the company’s 


*From this has been derived the forms of government which have been adopted 


appointment, convoked the General As- 
sembly, which meeting, in March, 1624, 
has rendered itself forever memorable 
by the character of its proceedings. It 
boldly asserted principles which sixty- 
four years afterwards paved the way to 
the overthrow of the Stuart dynasty, and 
in less than a century later, dissevered 
the connexion between this country and 
England. It is fitting that on this day, 
when we are here to commemorate the 
deeds of a glorious ancestry, we should 
read from the journals of that Assembly, 
their high resolves, and hold them up 
for the admiration of the world. Re- 
member that Virginia contained at that 
time but a few thousand inhabitants, 
and yet she dared proclaim to the pa- 
rent country and its monarch that, no 
matter how the dispute between the king 
and the company might eventuate, “the 
Governor shall not lay any taxes or im- 
positions upon the colony, their lands 
or commodities, otherwise than by au- 
thority of the General Assembly, to be 
levied and employed as the said Assembly 
may appoint ;” and “ that he should not 
withdraw the inhabitants from their pri- 
vate labours to any service of his own, 
under any colour whatever.” Itwasfora 
violation of these great principles, that 
Charles I. lost his head, and that James 
II. forfeited his kingdom. It was for their 
violation that George III. lost from his 
crown, studded as it was with precious 
gems, the most brilliant of them all. 
These proceedings which, in the lan- 
cuage of Hume, asserted for each man 
‘“‘a fundamental property in his goods, 
and a fundamental liberty in his person,” 
constitute the principles of what is call- 
ed the Petition of Right, and were adopt- 
ed four years in advance of that great 
measure by the British Parliament. To 
show the value placed upon the proceed- 
ing when adopted by the Parliament, I 
read from Macaulay’s history a few sen- 
tences :— 


“The king ratified in the most sol- 


by each of the 


States composing this Union; the Senate being substituted for the Council, end formed into a 
separate house; and the Governor being at the head of the Executive, which is formed intoa 


department of itself. 
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emn manner that celebrated law which 
is known as the Petition of Right, and 
. which is the second great charter of the 
liberties of England.” “The day on 
which the royal sanction, after many de- 
lays, was solemnly given to this great 
Act, was a day of joy and hope. The 
Commons, who crowded the bar of the 
Ilouse of Lords, broke forth into loud ac- 
clamations as soon as the clerk had pro- 
nonnced the ancient form of words, by 
which our princes have, through many 
ages, signified their assent to the wishes 
of the estates of the realm. Those a:- 
clamations were re-echoed by the voice 
of the capital, and of the nation.” 

And yet, four years before, this colony 
had adopted, in substance, the same Pe- 
tition of Right, and the tidings of what 
it had done were speedily wafted over 
the broad water to England. This is 
enough of itself to hallow this spot, and 
to account for this large assemblage. 
The house in which that General Assem- 
bly held its session, and from which 
went forth these edicts in favour of the 
rights of man, has long since ceased to 
exist. We may even tread on the dust 
of its rafters; but history has recorded 
on her indestructible tablets those brave 
resolves, and we have received them as 
our birthright. ‘To lose them, or to give 
them away, were such perdition as noth- 
ing else could match.” 

The same principles, in nearly the 
same words, were re-enacted in 1631, 
during the Governorship of Sir J. Her- 
vey, who, for a time, nearly engrossed 
all power to himself, leaving to the Coun- 
cil and General Assembly but the mere 
shadow of authority. The Assembly 
had forborne an active interference, until 
forbearance had ceased to be a virtue; 
but in March, 1631, their resolution was 
taken to abide any issue, sooner than 
permit their privileges to be taken from 
them. The royal Governor yielded to 
the outburst of popular feeling, and en- 
dorsed, by his approval of the resolu- 
tions of the Assembly, the opposition 
which his tyranny had evoked. But the 
tyrannical Pro-consul only compromised 
for a moment. Following the example 
of Charles I. in regard to the Petition of 
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Right, he sought only to readjust him- 
self in his seat, and await the passing 
away of the storm, in order to reassert 


- his former authority; but in this, like 


his royal’ master, he courted his own 
fate. He was not only resisted, but final- 
ly evicted from the Governorship, and 
sent, in the custody of two members of 
the Assembly, to England. Thus was a 
revolution effected without bloodshed, or 
any serious disturbance. At that early 
day, a wholesome lesson was taught to 
public agents; and the colony might 
well have blazoned forth the proud mot- 
to of Virginia of this day, of “ sie semper 
tyrannis.” Charles I. might have de- 
duced from the fate of his vicegerent 
at Jamestown, the bloody atonement 
which he made in his own person a few 
years later, But instead of profiting by 
the example, he restored Hervey to the 
Governorship, and treated the Delegates 
with contumely. Fortunately, however, 
matters had taken such a course in Eng- 
land as to induce him to displace Hervey, 
and to send out, as his deputy, in 1642, 
Sir William Berkeley, whose name has 
become identified with the most impor- 
tant epoch in our history save that of the 
revolution. 

Thus have we hurriedly traced the 
motives which actuated the colonists, 
from their first settlement, to 1642. We 
have seen them always prompt and de- 
cided in the assertion of their privileges, 
and claiming, at all times, the indefea- 
sible right of laying and imposing taxes 
through their Grand Assemblies. The 
inhabitants may, therefore, be justly 
said to have been reared under the in- 
fluence of the London company, in a 
knowledge of free principles. In their 
assertion they were always in advance 
of the parent country; and if at any 
time they have seemed to slumber over 
them, it was but the slumber of the in- 
fant Hercules, to be followed by a vigour- 
ous grasp of the tyranny which had 
coiled itself around them. Their deter- 
mination to maintain their rights and 
privileges became more manifest in. their 
subsequent history, and was, in no in- 
stance, more conspicuously exhibited 
than on the arrival of Cromwell’s Com- 
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missioners in 1651. The resolution 
seems to have been adopted to make the 
change in the government of England 
the occasion for a full and complete re- 
cognition of their rights. To this, may 
reasonably be attributed the delay in re- 
cognizing the Commonwealth ; and hence 
their co-operation in the defence of 
Jamestown against the fleet and forces 
of the Proteetor. These were busy, and 
stirring, and anxious times in the good 
city of Jamestown. In one direction 
were deliberating the members of the 
House of Burgesses, in another the 
Council, and in some contiguous palace 
was the Governor;—each engaged in 
profound reflection on the condition of 
public affairs. On the waters of that 
river floated a formidable fleet, with a 
considerable body of land forces, to ex- 
act the obedience which had been wisely 
withheld. Moored close in to the shore 
were certain Dutch ships, who, in viola- 
tion of recent laws, had visited Virginia 
for purposes of trade, with batteries 
mounted on their decks, to aid in the de- 
fence of the city ; and at yonder bend in 
the shore, was a fortification of some 
pretensions, the traces of which may 
still be discernible, ready to open its 
guns in case of need. At length boats 
with white flags are seen passing from 
the shore to the fleet, and from the fleet 
to the shore. A regular negotiation is 
on foot between the parties, which ter- 
minates to the satisfaction of both. By 
the Commissioners it was stipulated on 
behalf of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, that “the trade of Virginia shall 
be free as that of the people of England 
do enjoy, to all places, and with all na- 
tions, according to the laws of the Com- 


. monwealth. That Virginia shall be free 


from all taxes, customs, and impositions 
whatever, without the consent of the 
Grand Assembly, so that neither ports 
or castles be erected, or garrisons main- 
tained without their consent.” By an- 
other article, the fifty-acre freeholds 
were preserved for actual settlers; and 
upon the signing of these stipulations, 
along with others the colony was trans- 
fered to the Commonwealth. Thus was 
entered into and consummated a con- 
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tract, which bears upon its face more the 
appearance of a treaty between two in- 
dependent nations, than between a pow- 
erful mother country, and a dependent 
colony. The contract thus entered into 
was faithfully observed. While the 
navigation laws, shortly after passed by 
the Parliament, drew no distinction be- 
tween the shipping of England and the 
colonies, yet the provision which re- 
stricted the colonial trade to British or 
colonial vessels, and to British ports, was 
never recognized or enforced in Virginia 
during the Protectorate. The General 
Assembly elected their own Governors, 
and consulted their own views of the 
interests of the colony. In all respects 
there prevailed contentment and hap- 
piness. It is difficult to believe, not- 
withstanding the opinions constantly ad- 
vanced upon the subject, that there was 
really entertained by the great body of 
the people any repugnance to the Com- 
monwealth. Such was felt by Governor 
Berkeley undoubtedly, and may have 
been by a majority of the Council; but 
that such was the case on the part of the 
General Assembly and their constituents, 
would seem to be contradicted by after 
events. ‘Bennet, one of Cromwell’s Com- 
missioners, was immediately elected Gov- 
ernor, to continue as such until the 
pleasure of the Protector and his Coun- 
cil should be made known; and Clai- 
borne, another of the Commisiooners, 
was appointed Secretary of State; 
and immediately after the death of Oli- 
ver Cromwell, his son Richard was ac- 
knowledged as the Lord Protector. 
While on the one hand, the civil wars 
and the final execution of Charles I. had 
induced a large emigration of cavaliers 
to Virginia, the tide of emigration 
was greatly swollen by others, whose 
motives were essentially different. It is 
observable, that the great majority came 
over with a view to avail themselves of 
the gratuity of the fifty-acre freeholds, 
while many with abundant means sought 
to make investments in large bodies of 
lands, as homes for themselves and their 
descendants; and the whole course of 
history bears witness to the fact that 
they were the advocates of principles 
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diametrically antagonized to those es- 
poused by the Stuarts. While they 
thought their Assemblies were advocating 
zealously and strenuously the rights of 
the people, the Stuarts were bigoted sup- 
porters of the broadest prerogative, and 
Charles I. was, under the influence 
of his chief Councillor, Wentworth, aim- 
ing at ¢horough,—the meaning of which 
was despotic and consolidated sway in 
the person of the king. While the colo- 
nists insisted on annual Assemblies, 
Charles sought to rule without a Par- 
liament, and for twenty years abstained 
from calling one. It is also observable, 
that the small proprietors usually rallied 
to leaders, either of their own choosing, 
or such as approximated to their own 
condition in life. Such was the case in the 
Bacon rebellion, and such, also, occurred 
in 1765, when Patrick Henry offered his 
celebrated resolutions. I have it from 
one who was familiar with the occurren- 
ces of that day, that the designation of 
parties which immediately sprung up, 
and the first known in Virginia history, 
was of “ the old-field nags, and the high- 
blooded colts.” The first being the warm 
supporters of Mr. Henry and his reso- 
tions,—the last the opponents of both. 

It is worthy of note, that while the 
General Assembly is engaged in stipu- 
lating for freedom of trade and exemp- 
tion from imports or taxes, it at the same 
time exacts a stipulation against the 
erection of forts or castles, or the main- 
tenance of garrisons, without its ex- 
press assent—a provision which was in 
its most essential point incorporated in 
the constitution of the United States un- 
der the reservation of the right of soil 
on which the fort is proposed by Con- 
gress to be erected, and of which the 
State cannot be deprived but by its own 
consent. The policy which dictated this 
provision in the compact of 1651, and in 
the Consiitution of 1789, was similar in 
some respects, and dissimilar in others. 
While in both instances it sought to 
guard against arbitrary action on the 
part of a stronger power, and arose from 
that spirit of jealousy which is the guar- 
dian genius of liberty; yet the provision 
of 1651 had in view still further objects. 


It had been the policy of the ruling 
power in England, by the erection of 
forts at several points where towns were 
laid off, to force the trade into these towns 
and thereby to render them thriving and 
prosperous. This was a course of great 
annoyance and expense to the landhold- 
ers who resided at a distance from these 
proposed towns, and had called forth 
frequent and strong remonstrances. They 
failed not, therefore, to exact the stipu- 
lation against the recurrence of that 
policy in future. Villages, numerous 
and flourishing, sprung up in various di- 
rections under the concentration of trade 
produced by the Tobacco inspections at 
various points, but they grew up under 
a system which was necessary in itself, 
and unforced in its results. A system 
which gave way before the introduction 
of the wheat-cradle, which converted the 
small patches of wheat then cultivated 
into large and extensive fields—waving 
with the golden harvest. The inspection 
laws no longer availed; the concentra- 
tion of trade and the villages at the same 
time ceased to exist,—each landholder 
shipping his produce from his own land- 
ing; and Tobacco ultimately retreated 
from the tide-water region, and found its 
home in the Piedmont district. A_ vil- 
lage opposite to this, called Cobham, 
once a place of trade and of note, is a 
true type of others, and there it is, de- 
populated and in ruins. The attach- 
ments of the inhabitants of Virginia 
have been, through all time, to the coun- 
try where each landholder is an inde- 
pendent sovereign, ruling with a mild 
and patriarchal sway; where he prac- 
tises all the rights of hospitality,—lives 
in the cultivation of the social virtues, and 
partakes in but few instances of the vices to 
be found in the great thoroughfares of 
commerce. To argue the want of pros- 
perity because of the absence of large 
cities, betrays short sightedness and folly. 

With the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Commonwealth of England may be 
considered as having passed away. The 
reins of government fell quietly from the 
hands of his feeble successor, and Charles 
II., without civil commution, was restor- 
ed to the throne of his ancestors; and 
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Sir William Berkeley, who had been 
previously elected Governor by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was, soon after the re- 
storation, commisioned by the king. It 
was fairly to be inferred that Charles, 
who had seen his father perish on the 
scaffold, and had himself been reared in 
the school of adversity, would profit by 
the terrible past, and England, worn out 
by civil broil, hailed the restoration with 
unfeigned delight. So, also, was it with 
the colony. Doubtless the hope was in- 
dulged, that the navigation laws of Crom- 
well’s time would contiiue imperative, 
which, added to the restoration of Sir 
William Berkeley, who openly advocated 
free trade, gave universal satisfaction. 
The proceedings, therefore, which were 
adopted by the public authorities in 
Virginia may more rationally be ascribeu 
to the reasons I have stated, aided by a 
desire to conciliate the court at London 
than to any inordinate attachment to the 
house of the Stuarts. In the excess of 
this feeling, the Assembly made conces- 
sions that nothing can justify, and which 
they had cause seriously to regret. They 
parted with the great restraining power 
of annual taxation, giving to the Gover- 
nor the right to impose them for three 
years. It is difficult to excuse the course 
of adulation which the Assembly mani- 
fested in their proceedings. It has been 
calculated to impress a false character 
upon the colony that never did belong to 
it, and which is contradicted by all its 
previous and subsequent history. There 
is enough in the history of the times to 
show that the great body of the inhabi- 
tants differed essentially from their rep- 
resentatives. The private dissatisfaction 
repeatedly manifested itself in contumeli- 
ous expressions ; and the severe punish- 
ments visited by the Governor and Coun- 
cil on the offenders, proves very clearly 
that they esteemed such course necessary 
to restrain others. 

It was soon evident that Virginia had 
become, by reason of the restoration, 
both at home and abroad, the victim.of 
calamitous misrule. The navigation laws 
were very soon enforced in regard to 
her by all who chose to engage in it. 
The free trade which had been profitably 
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carried on was placed under monopoly. 
Forts were built, against the general 
wishes, as repeatedly expressed, without 
any good reason. Immense grants of 
land were made to court favorites, which 
often embraced the estates of the small 
freeholders; grants, in some instances, 
so large that powerful States have grown 
out of them; and, as if to overshadow 
all other usurpations, the despotic power 
of imposing taxes on the export and im- 
port trade, was claimed and exercised by 
the king. In short, every stipulation 
of much value, which had been con- 
ceded by the Commonwealth, was abro- 
gated by the restored monarch. Dis- 
content had manifested itself in locali- 
ties and particular neighborhoods, which 
would inevitably have become general, 
but a new and more urgent evil pre- 
sented itself, and, for the time, engrossed 
the minds of men. The inroads of the 
Indians, which had become frequent and 
even marked by extreme barbarity, called 
for immediate measures of redress. Sir 
William Berkeley, in 1674, seemed for a 
moment to have been aroused by the ex- 
igencies of the case, and ordered a well- 
appointed body of men under Sir H. 
Chicherly, to drive them from the fron- 
tiers, but without any apparent cause or 
change in the condition of things, re- 
called the troops while on their line of 
march, The people on the Potomac and 
tappahannock rivers were the first to 
take matters into their own hands,—a 
body of men among whom were the 
leading men of that region; and under 
the command of Col. Washington,—the 
grandfather of that George Washington 
who led our fathers to independence, and 
gave his name to all that is pre-eminent- 
ly glorious among men,—assailed and 
broke the Indian power in that direction, 
and the remnant of the tribes fled to the 
western frontiers, which were then not 
far beyond the falls of the rivers, where, 
uniting with other tribes of that region, 
they made their incursions upon the set- 
tlers, Their incursions were marked by 
all the atrocities of Indian warfare, and 
yet Governor Berkeley, from his palace 
at Jamestown, seemed calmly to look 
upon the scene without excitement or 
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emotion. Could it be that the profits of 
the free trade produced that indifference 
and apathy? His previously high and 
elevated character would forbid the as- 
cription, but for obvious discrepancies in 
his character and conduct at different 
stages of life. It is said that avarice, 
if it once possesses the mind, increases 
with our years, until it occupies us 
wholly. Fatal passion, which could have 
induced Sir William to complain of the 
smallness of his perquisites and salary 
when they were adequate and even large, 
and that, too, after the General Assem- 
bly had bestowed upon him Green Spring 
and three thousand acres of land, set 
apart for the Governors, in absolute 
right. Whatever it was that produced 
the lethargy with the Governor, the 
same cause did not operate on the in- 
habitants. I need not dwell on the inci- 
dents which shortly after transpired, 
and which has come down to us un- 
der the name of Bacon’s Rebellion. 
The population of the colony numbered 
\ forty-five thousand, and never was there 
a greater unanimity in any public move- 
ment. Suffice it to say, that the Royal 
Governor, while he exhibited a courage 
worthy of his station, had to seek shelter 
from the storm by fleeing across the Bay; 
and in order to render his return to the 
government impracticable, the resolution 
was taken by Bacon and his victorious 
followers, to consign Jamestown to ashes. 
And in October, 1676, the torch was ap- 
plied to its edifices. The raging element 
did not even spare the sacred edifice in 
which our forefathers daily offered up 
their prayers to the Most High. The al- 
tar before which Pocahontas had knelt 
when she received the rite of baptism, 
and at which she also plighted her faith 
in marriage; and at which good Master 
Hunt had officiated—all was consumed 
by the fire; and nothing was left stand- 
ing but yon broken steeple, which has 
continued to be the land mark of centu- 
ries, and the aged sentinel over the dust 
of departed generations. The town was 
afterwards partially rebuilt, and many 
of its houses remained during my early 
novitiate at William and Mary College. 
They stood in a connected street, run- 
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ning east and west, from near the present 
dwelling house to the ruins of the church. 

For two years Virginia was exempt 
from all foreign controul. Assemblies 
were held at Williamsburg, which passed 
laws, levied war against the Indians, 
and conducted public affairs as if free 
from the rule of any power whatever. 
In anticipation of the arrival of troops 
from England to reinstate Sir William 
Berkeley, and to enforce the odious reg- 
ulations to which I have adverted, after a 
debate which lasted until midnight, in 
which Bacon put forth all his powers of 
eloquence, the General Assembly adopted 
the resolution to oppose any forces sent 
out against the colony without a stipula- 
tion for a full hearing before the king 
and Parliament; and that resolution 
was sworn to by all the people. Under 
the lead of that truly great man, the col- 
ony had thus placed itself upon ground 
which, had he lived, would have required 
the whole disposable force of Great Bri- 
tain to have shaken from under them. 
He had already quieted the border trou- 
bles by inflicting a terrible vengeance up- 
on the Indians which had spread the 
terror of his name among the most dis- 
ant tribes; and having resolved not to 
lay down his arms until a full redress of 
grievances was obtained, he awaited 
with a firm resolve the arrival of the ex- 
pected forces from England. Judging 
from his well authenticated career, we 
can -entertain no doubt that he would 
have braved all dangers, sooner than 
have surrendered his position ; and con- 
sidering the disturbances which at the 
time existed in England, it may be well 


doubted whether the king could have® 


sent over a force sufficient to have de- 
feated him. There was one person in 
the colony, and that a woman, who had 
no fear of the king achieving any such 
victory, and prophesied for Virginia a 
glorious triumph over wrong and oppres- 
sion. That woman was Sarah Drum- 
mond, who has deservedly taken her 
place on the page of romance. Her hus- 
band fell a victim to the inhuman policy 
of Sir William Berkeley, but she de- 
manded justice at the hands of England ; 
and she persevered until the Governor 
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was compelled to pay a round sum for 
his illegal proceeding. Fate, however, 
decreed that the conflict between the 
mother and the daughter should not then 
occur. Nathaniel Bacon soon after ceas- 
ed to live. He died, regretted by the 
colony, at the house of Mr. Pate, in 
Gloucester, and to avoid the desecration 
of his remains, his body was so secretly 
interred by “thoughtful Mr. Lawrence,” 
that no man knows to this day his bu- 
rial place. I have stood near the place 
where he breathed his last, and often 
visited Peterworth church,—now all in 
ruins, where the pious fraud was com- 
mitted, the secret known only to Law- 
rence, of entombing a coffin filled with 
stones, attended by all the impressive 
ceremonies of the Episcopal church, in 
substitution for his body. With him the 
soul of the revolution passed away, and 
Sir William Berkeley, like a madman in 
his rage, resumed the chair of State. 
Had Bacon lived a century later, he 


' might have occupied the highest niche 


in the temple of fame. Liberally edu- 
cated, possessed of high attainments, 
and being eloquent, forcible, and per- 
suasive as a public speaker, he might 
have taken rank with the greatest men 
of the revolution. The thrilling tones 
of his eloquence would have been heard 
seconding the resolutions of Mr. Henry 
in 1765, and his sword would afterwards 
have been seen flashing over the battle- 
fields of the war for independence, Un- 
trained to arms, he became almost by in- 
tuition a distinguished Captain, sweep- 
ing from before him all impediments in 
the way of his success. He annihilated 
ethe Indian power, and with one hundred 
and fifty men, expelled Governor. Berke- 
ley from Jamestown, although at the 
head of a large body of recruits. He 
wanted but a wider field for the display 
of abilities of a high and rare order. As 
it is, we recognize in him a devoted ad- 
vocate of popular rights, and an inflexi- 
ble opponent of wrong and oppression. 
He achieved the virtual independence 
of the colony for two years, and in view 
of the distracted state of England at the 
time, the belief may fairly be indulged, 
that he would have enforced upon 


Charles a full recognition of the rights 
of Virginia. 

Sir William Berkeley constitutes in 
himself a study for the anatomist of 
character and the passions. To great 
refinement of manners, he added a cul- 
tivated taste for letters; and had acquir- 
ed some eclat, by the production of a 
tragi-comedy, called ‘‘The Lost Lady.” 
For many years of his long administra- 
tion of public affairs, he won for pre- 
rogative, by gentleness and urbanity of 
manners, what Charles lost by violence 
and obstinacy. His courtesy in the or- 
dinary intercourse of society was only 
equalled by his habitual deference, and 
respect fur the General Assembly. The 
advocate of the divine right of kings, 
and he, the reflex of their image and au- 
thority, he nevertheless courted the pop- 
ulace, and won, in a large degree, the 
attachment of the people to his person 
and’government. A cavalier and a gen- 
tleman, he suffered no eclipse of the 
Royal sun to divert his affections from 
the Stuart dynasty. Whether the one 
perished on the scaffold or the other was 
a fugitive and exile, Sir William’s 
gaze was still fixed on them, and all 
his political affinities centered in them. 
We cannot but admire his firm and un- 
shaken devotion to the Stuarts, whatever 
our own opinions may be in regard to 
them. With a Governor so mild and 
bland in his manners, and apparently so 
little inclined to thwart the public will, 
by the exercise of his power, it is not to 
be wondered at that there should have 
been no serious manifestations of dis- 
like to the rule of Charles I. Let it al- 
so be borne in mind, that his predecessor 
in office, because of his overbearing and 
tyrannical temper, which seemed never 
to be satisfied unless he had some great 
principle of popular liberty to destroy, or 
some extraordinary exaction to enforce, had 
finally stirred up the great mass to revo- 
lution which was consummated by his 
expulsion from the colony. The contest 
between the two was striking, and that 
democratic mass which had been so up- 
heaved by a deep sense of wrong under 
the one, was contented and at rest under 
the other. His active co-operation with 
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the Assem}ly and Council in the defence 
of Jamestown against Cromwell’s fleet 
was calculated still further to attach to 
Sir William the people of the colony, 
while his surrender of the supreme pow- 
er after agreement upon terms between 
the legislature and the Commissioners 
was both graceful and dignified. He 
retired to his handsome mansion at 
Green Spring, which still stands, some 
three miles from this, and deserves to be 
classed with the best houses of Virginia 
at this day. 

Such was the character and conduct of 
Sir William Berkley, from his inaugura- 
tion as Governor in 1642, to the surren- 
der of the colony into the hands of the 
Commonwealth in 1651. What trace of 
resemblance exists between this same 
man before the time of the Common- 
wealth and after? The restoration of 
Charles II. to the English throne was 
speedily followed by his restoration to 
the Governorship of Virginia. Doubt- 
less he had brooded in silence over the 
passing events, and in view of the blood 
of Charles I. streaming from the scaf- 
fuld, had cherished a gloomy and intoler- 
ant spirit. Perhaps he had also cen- 
sured in his heart, on many occasions, 
the want of decision and firmness on 
the part of the king’s advisers; thus he 
overlooked the happy fruits of mildness 
and forbearance which had distinguished 
his early career, and adopted in their 
place a high-handed and despotical tem- 
per. The high-toned cavalier descended 
from the lofty eminence of truth and 
candour, to low subterfuge, and the petty 
game of deception in his dealing with 
Bacon, to whom he granted a commis- 
sion as General, and sanctioned his pro- 
ceeding against the Indians,—and so 
soon as he had withdrawn from James- 
town, proclaimed him a traitor along 
with all who had marched under his 
banner,—the unfurling of which he him- 
self had justified by his most solemn as- 
sent. His political vision was blinded 
to the fact, that an Indian war was the 
readiest mode which sound policy would 
have suggested, to divert the public 
mind from the invasion of their privi- 
leges by the acts of the Government, 
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which had produced a feeling of an- 
gry excitement. It was sufficient cause 
that the movement had not originated 
with bim, to induce him to condemn it 
as rebellious and treasonable. It was 
quite enough that the people should se- 
lected a leader of their own, without 
consulting his wishes, to make him a 
rancorous and bitter enemy of that lea- 
der, and all who followed him. To grat- 
ify that enmity, he abrogated not only 
the chartered rights of the colonists, 
but subverted the laws of England by 
the establishment of martial law, and 
was not turned from his course until the 
General Assembly sickened by the quan- 
tity of blood which he had" shed, admon- 
ished him that he had waded far enough 
in blood; and my Lord Coke, the Chief 
Justice of England, pronounced his 
proceedings to be illegal. To glut his 
vengeance after that leader had fallen 
a victim to disease and death, he forgot 
so far the principles of humanity, as to 
assume the part of the hyena, and to 
burrow into the grave of the man who 
had triumphed over him, with the view 
of disinterring his remains, and exposing 
them upon a gibbet. Fortunately for the 
cause of humanity and reason, he was 
baffled in his barbarous design ; and yet 
to he avoided, and to die neglected by 
the sovereign whose family he had so 
long served—to be scoffed at as “an old 
fool,”” by king Charles himself, for the 
blood he had shed in Virginia, was 
to his proud and sensitive nature the 
worst of punishments,—as was the death 
produced by it the worst of deaths,—the 
death of the broken heart. 

Time is not allowed me to do more than 
to glance at some few of the incidents 
which followed the death of Sir William 
Berkeley. The cuntest between pre- 
rogative and privilege, was often warmly 
waged between the people and their 
Governors: and on one occasion the 
storm raged fearfully. It was quieted, 
as on previous oceasions, by the expul- 
sion of the governor, and the triumph of 
principle. After the great revolution in 
England of 1688, the disturbances were 
short-lived and ephemeral The gov- 
ernment assumed a form of more sta- 
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bility, and the rights of the people came 
to be more thoroughly recognized. Al- 
though the charter to the London com- 
pany had contained a provision for the 
trial by jury, yet there was the absence 
of any stipulation for the habeas corpus. 
The introduction of this great remedy 
against tyrannical misrule, should im- 
mortalize the name of Alexander Spots- 
wood, who introduced it upon his install- 
ation as Governor. I do not go here into 
the question whether the settlers did not 
come here clothed in all the rights which 
appertained to Englishmen. Upon that 
point, I presume, there would be at this 
day no difference of opinion between the 
courts at Wesfminister Hall and those at 
Richmond. It is enough to say, that the 
writ of habeas corpus had never been 
resorted to, and was not recognized as 
existing by the authorities. Under the 
administration of Alexander Spotswood, 
the colony expanded in every direction. 
For the first time, in 1714, the Blue 
Ridge was crossed by his Knights of the 
Golden Horse-shoe, with their motto of 
sie juvat transcendere montes; and settle- 
ments were soon after made in the fertile 
and beautiful Valley of Virginia. He 
opened a mine of inexhaustible wealth 
to the colony and State, by the establish- 
ment of extensive Iron-works; and in 
many other respects, proved himself to 
be a wise and patriotic chief magistrate. 
The General Assembly now claimed and 
exercised all the privileges of an English 
Parliament; and peace and quiet pre- 
vailed throughout Virginia. I remem- 
ber, when at college, to have seen his pew 
in the church at Williamsburg,—to 
which city the government was removed 
in 1705, surmounted by a canopy with 
* Alexander Spotswood” emblazoned up- 
on it in gilded letters. The spirit of in- 
novation, some years ago, removed that 
memorial of the past. 

I have said, that the civil wars in 
England, and the bitter contests between 
the kings and Parliaments, had caused a 
broad stream of emigration to flow into 
the colony. The religious controversies 
of the times aided in swelling the 
stream, and from the time of the 
revolution of 1688, there seems to have 
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existed a spirit of toleration, which ad- 
mitted all without serious regard to their 
religious opinions. The disciples of Fox 
were permitted to settle in the colony, 
and the Presbyterians had several places of 
worship. Ata still later day, the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz caused a 
new and valuable admixture of popula- 
tion, by the influx of numbers of Hugue- 
nots, who were sent over by William of 
Orange,—to whom lands were assigned. 
Shortly after, other religious sects multi- 
plied in the colony, and everything al- 
ready pointed to that great act, which 
has immortalized the name of its author, 
—the act establishing religious freedom. 
These then distant wilds held out to 
the oppressed of other climes homes of 
comparative quiet. Here they came for 
freedom to worship the Creator after the 
dictates of their own consciences ; and 
here, amid primeval forests, they found 
it- The actual discrimination in favour 
of the church of England, consisted in 
an imposition upon all for its support,— 
a discrimination which it had been far 
better for that church, if it had never 
been made, as it ultimately united all 
other sects against it, and produced, for 
a season, its almost entire prostration. 
Before the close of Governor Spots- 
wood’s administration, Virginia had in- 
creased greatly in wealth, in power, and 
in population ; and before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, began to perform 
an important part. I cannot dwell upon 
incidents with which all are familiar. 
The traveller, as he wends his way over 
the Cumberland road, lingers amid those 
mountain passes by the grave of the un- 
fortunate Braddock,—who, if he had 
listened to the youthful Virginia officer, 
would have avoided an inglorious defeat, 
and escaped an unfortunate death. The 
spirit of Virginia rose under that defeat, 
and shortly after, gallant men were arm- 
ing to drive from Fort Pitt, and the fron- 
tiers, the combined forces of the French 
and Indians. Nor was there wanting to 
urge them on, the impassioned and elo- 
quent language of one, whose teachings 
were those of the Divine Saviour of 
mankind, of “peace on earth, and good 
will to men.” Ihave, in my possession, 
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the gift of an esteemed friend, a sermon, 
remarkable for its force and eloquence, 
delivered before Captain Overton’s com- 
pany of Hanover volunteers, at their 
request, in August, 1755, more than an 
hundred years ago, by the Rev. Samuel 
Davies, an eminent Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who officiated at Pole Green meeting- 
house,—which is still a place of wor- 
ship,—and who became, at a later day, 
President of Princeton College. The 
sermon, apart from its intrinsic merits, 
which are considerable, is rendered for- 
ever remarkable by reason of a prophecy 
made by the preacher, and appended in 
a note: “I may point out to the public,” 
said he, “that heroic youth, Col. Wash- 
ington, whom I cannot but hope Provi- 
dence has hitherto preserved, in so signal 
a manner, for some important service to 
his country.” How fully that prophecy 
was fulfilled let all subsequent history 
prove; let the thousands who annually 
visit Mount Vernon, on an almost holy 
pilgrimage,—the devotion manifested to 
his memory by the lovers of freedom, 
all over the world,—the unanimous ver- 
dict of mankind in favour of his disin- 
terested patriotism,—the wish every- 
where so warmly expressed by our wives, 
and sisters, and daughters, to render 
sacred from intrusion the spot where his 
body is interred ;—-let all, all, testify that 
the name of George Washington is ren- 
dered, while man and earth endures, im- 
mortal among men. The women of 
America would manifest their gratitude 
to his memory, by placing ’the urn con- 
taining his ashes in the custody and 
safe-keeping of his own beloved Vir- 
ginia. And ean there be a heart that 
does not respond to the sentiment, or a 
Virginia-born man who would not con- 
tribute his aid towards its accomplish- 
ment ? 

We have thus far traced the progress 
of this noble Commonwealth. I have 
studied no rhetorical art, and have at- 
tempted no figurative embellishment. A 
simple, unadorned narrative of prominent 
events in all that I have aspired to give. 


We deduce from them the spirit which 
animated our forefathers, We have seen 
with what unanimity all efforts to trample 
upon the rights of the colony were oppo- 
sed. The large landholders and the 
small; the cavalier and the Common- 
wealth man, and, at an after day, the men 
who came over subsequent to the great 
Revolution which placed William of 
Orange on the throne, all, with few ex- 
ceptions, are found uniting in support of 
the rights of the colony, and, upon occa- 
sion, expelling for violation of those 
rights the vicegerents of the sovereign. 
As early as .1624, when but a com- 
parative handful had settled these 
broad acres now occupied by millions, 
the right of exemption from taxation, 
except through their Grand Assemblies, 
ras boldly asserted and was ever after 
maintained, Here too was adopted in 
advance of England herself, the principle 
of the great petition of right. No won- 
der then that, when at an after day, the 
British Government, blindly forgetful of 
our previous history, undertook to im- 
pose the stamp tax, the voice of an 
offended people, now grown strong and 
powerful, should have awakened the old 
echoes in the State house, and that the 
thunder of an indignant eloquence should 
have shaken ‘the Philip of the seas—* 
no wonder that at a later day the attempt 
to impose taxes on imports should have 
stirred up the spirit of disturbance and 
revolt. Before other colonies had exist- 
ence, Virginia had taken her position on 
that point; and when other communities 
had sprung up around her, most of whom 
were located within the limits of her 
original charter, she hailed them as allies 
in a common cause, and led the way in 
the contest. The thunder-tones of her 
Henry aroused such as slumbered to a 
knowledge of the great matters in issue ; 
and her enlighted statesmen pointed out 
the way which led to success. Nearly 
two years before the great declaration 
was issued by Congress, she had armed 
against the acts of the last of her royal 
governors, who fled from her wrath and 





* It is worthy of perpetual remembrance that the resolution adopted in 1765, is almost in words, 
certainly in substance, the same with that passed by the General Assembly in 1624. 
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found shelter on board a man-of-war. 


Her call for a convention of the people 
was equivalent to an actual Declaration 
of Independence, and she was engaged in 
hostilities before that call was made. 
Dunmore still hung upon her coast, prose- 
cuting a war of pillage and plunder. 
He proclaimed emancipation to the ne- 
groes; and invited them to join his 
standard. They did soin large numbers; 
and humanity, at this day, weeps over 
their cruel sufferings. Many were sent 
to the West Indias, while others were 
sent to New York to be forwarded else- 
where. From an aged citizen of Staten 
Island,* I learned, a few years ago, that 
the marble mercantile palace of A. T. 
Stewart is built upon the burial place of 
3000 of those unfortunates. 

If Virginia still spoke of loyalty to 
the crown, it was only until she could 
fully adjust her armour. No one who 
will consult the annals of that day, can 
doubt upon the subject. It was fitting 
that a colony so nurtured and reared, 
should be the first to lay down and an- 
nounce the great principles of public and 
private right. It was fitting that she, 
the oldest of the crown, should have been 
the first to give to the world the example 
of a permanent written constitution. It 
was fitting that she should have sum- 
moned her sisters to a Continental Con- 
gress. It was fitting that she should 
have issued in advance of others, her in- 
structions to her delegates to move a 
declaration of independence, and that 
they should have obeyed her commands ; 
and it was right and proper that her 


/ noble and ever glorious son should have 


conducted the armies of the confederacy 
t> victory and to triumph. It was right 
that her Morgan should have led her in- 
vincible rifles at Saratoga, and that he 
should have thrown them like thunder- 
bolts against Burgoyne’s serried ranks ; 
and that then and there should have bro- 
ken forth for the first time the animating 
strains of Yankee Doodle, since become a 
National air. It was not only right that 
her ensign should have floated over every 





* Mr. Isaac Bell. 


battle field ; but that that her bugle notes 
should also have been heard in triumph 
at Yorktown. It was and is full of 
glory, eternal as the mountains, that as 
the first impress of the Anglo Saxon was 
made on this beach, so the first impulse 
to independence was given at Williams- 
burg, and the last battle for liberty was 
fought at Yorktown. The voice of an in- 
dignant eloquence proceeding from THE 
OLD CAPITOL, and the shouts of an exult- 
ing army at Yorktown might have been 
heard by one ruminating here amid the 
tombs of the early settlers; and it was 
right that it should be so. Those settlers 
were the pioneers two hundred and fifty 
years ago of all thet has followed. They 
perished—but out of their ashes has 
arisen an empire of almost boundless ex- 
tent. Observe the grand procession as it 
moves on its way to reclaim a new world. 
There is no exodus of a people as in the 
case of the Israelites from Egypt. Each 
move is but the addition of a new link to 


the chain of empire. The sons have left 


the hearth-stones to find for themselves 
new homes; but fathers and mothers and 
kinsfolk are left behind, and constantly 
recurring memories keep the chain bright 
and free from rust. The wilderness is 
reclaimed, cultivated fields abound, and 
villages, towns, and cities mark the 
stages of its progress, and the proces- 
sion moves on and on, as in the morning 
of its existence. As their descendants, 
and of those who followed them, we have 
aright to demand of all such as revile 
and abuse Virginia, from what great act 
or noble deed recorded in the history of 
America, has she withheld her name, or 
when did she give stintingly of her blood 
or treasure to the public good? Under 
the conduct of her gallant son, George 
Rogers Clarke, through her unaided 
means, she swept away from the North 
West the combined hosts of French and 
Indians, thus vindicating her chartered 
rights, and rounding off an empire great 
as that of the Caesars; and with a liber- 
ality which nothing but the motive which 
prompted it cam excuse, she yielded it all 
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to appease the jealousy of her confeder- 
ates, and to consolidate the Union. Did 
she withhold her aid in the building up, 
and giving form and substance to the po- 
litical institutions under which we live; 
and which have become the admiration 
of the world? Go to the historian, and 
he will show you, upon his pages, the 
names of her eminent sons in connexion 
with each great work. When those in- 
stitutions have been assailed in any vital 
part, has she carelessly folded her arms 
chaunting praises to the Union, without 
repelling the assault or admonishing her 
confederates of the daffger? Her course 
in 1798-9, when the liberty of speech 
and the press were assailed, and through 
all time, demonstrates the reverse. And 
there she is still a sentinel on the watch 
tower, to repel the sappers and miners 
who would overthrow the great constitu- 
tional charter of these States. Has she, 
by supporting a mistaken policy, retarded 
the growth of the confederacy, paralyzed 
its commerce, or abridged its powers? 
Let ocean answer to ocean, and while 
bearing upon their waters the largest 
commercial marine the world has ever 
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known belonging to one people, let them 
testify to the happy fruits of the policy 
which was inaugurated by Washington, 
and enforced by Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe. Political demagogues may re- 
vile and abuse, but they cannot detract 
from the high and lofty fame which 
belongs to this time-honoured Common- 
wealth, or disturb her in the continued 
advocacy of that course of policy, con- 
servative and national as it is, which she 
has through all time pursued. Here 
amid the graves of our ancestors, we 
renew our pledges to those principles of 
self-government, which have been conse- 
crated by their examples through two 
hundred and fifty years; and implore 
that great Being who so often and sig- 
nally preserved them through trials and 
difficulties, to continue to our country His 
protecting guardianship and care. 


At the closing of the Oration, which 
was listened to throughout with uninter- 
rupted and breathless attention, Mr. 
James Barron Hore, of Hampton, Va., 
was introduced, and delivered the fol- 
lowing 


POEM. 


I walk these ancient haunts with reverent tread 

And seem to gaze upon the mighty dead ; 

Imagination calls a noble train 

From dust and darkness back to life again. 
[Virernia: a Poem by J. R. Tuompson. 


Down the steep, misty crags of antique time 
Leaps many a torrent in a surge sublime, 
Pouring along its mystic flood, till, pale 

And dim, it bursts in some sequestered vale, 
Some valley of the Past, lone and remote, 

Where myths and legends fancifully float 

In mists through which Tradition and Romance, 
AstartTE-twins, above the torrent glance ; 

Where splendid hues illumine each rugged fact 
Which, rock-like bounds the rushing cataract ; 
Where purple shadow o’er each scene descends 
And Poesie her soft enchantment lends ; 

Where vanished things—the very simplest—glow 
With a strange beauty, which doth float and flow 
Around them, in such rich and gorgeous dyes 


As Autumn’s sunsets mingle in our skies. 
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Our hist’ry, Brothers, such grand torrent makes ; 
This spot, the valley where in spray it breaks, 
Which, wreathed in columns or dispersed in dews, 
Takes from the Past its varigated hues. 

And here we meet, this sacred day apart, 

To muse in solemnness of mind and heart, 

While over us, like banner, floats the mist 

By fair Romance and bright Tradition kist. 

And, through these mists, what epic scenes arise ! 
What storied pictures start before our eyes! 

What grand, historic forms, superb and vast, 
Loom through the vapors gathered o’er the past! 
While high above is seen God’s awful hand 
Writing, my Brothers, slowly out, His grand, 
Sublime decree, which the great Genoese 
Transcribed of old upon the mighty seas— 
Transcribed with those three keels which long ago 
Fretted the billows into wakes of snow, 

While through sad days and nights devoid of sleep, 
He ploughed the bosom of the azure deep. 


The keels which sailed upon that sultry morn— 
When priestly chant and deep sonorous horn 
Broke on the summer air; when, all agape, 

The speculative throng saw them escape 

Their moorings in the tranquil, sunny bay— 
Those caravellas—went upon God’s way. 

And though ten thousand storms have swept the deep, 
And calms have lulled it in delusive sleep— 
Though, for long ages, it has tossed and yearned, 
As starlight shone, or crimson sunset burned— 
Still on the ocean—type though it may be 

Of all that’s boundless, unsubdued and free — 
Remains the record to all time unfurled, 

How God gave man, the second time, a world. 


One heaven-directed genius laid his hand 

Upon the hilt of Providence; the brand 

Required the force of the human race 

To draw it from its scabbard’s resting place— 

Ages to wield it in the noble van 

Which gave this Western Hemisphere to man. 

Fain would I linger on that splendid age, 

To which he gave its very brightest page ; 

Fain sing his god-like majesty of mind, 

Which looked right onward—never glanced behind, 
While, ’neath his brow, lit with the glow of hope, 
It, toiling, cast the whole world’s horoscope. 

Fain would I paint his griefs in those sad hours 
When all his hopes seemed like the last year’s flowers; 
Fain follow him through all his dreary years 

Of pain and poverty and bitter tears ; 
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From convent porch to regal palace gate, 
Tracing his footsteps as he charged on Fate, 


- Which built new ramparts in his path each day 


Until his brow was knit-—his dark locks grey. 


Fain would I pause at Palos, when the breeze 

His caravellas swept toward unknown seas ; 

Fain follow where his daring vessels sped, 
Strange tides beneath--strange planets overhead; 
Fain would I dwell upon that happy day, 

When, on the new-found shore, he knelt to pray: 
That Easter-day, when, with the great seas’ boom, 
Making the music of his mass, the tomb 

Gave up his dream, which, now in beauty rose, 
Like Curist awakened after His repose. 

Was this the thought! Curist’s was the name he gave 
To that fair island smiling on the wave. 


And the poor Indian! would I might narrate 

His piteous story and his tragic fate! 

A great mind tells us, that, on all earth’s sods, 
Men crucify, and then adore, their gods ; 

There ’twas reversed--in blood the land was dyed, 
And deities their vot’ries crucified. 

Had I the space, I well might pause to scan 

The varied fortunes of this wondrous man ; 
Might follow through those ever sunny isles, 
Where Nature wears her very sweetest smiles ; 
Deck’d in a crown of ever-blooming flowers, 

Of richer hues and sweeter still than ours; 
Where purple twilights tint the evening seas, 
And calm stars write their solemn mysteries 

In skies which seem to be the azure shield, 
Where God’s own arms are blazon’d on the field-- 
Where strand and ocean—-earth and star-lit sky 
With one accord give ‘* Atheos” the lie. 


But to be brief: for images apace 

Crowd on my fancy, claiming each a place, 
As stars claim places in a tranquil night— 

So thick they come—but not, alas! so bright; 
In brief, then, Brothers, to my humble song 
I’ve made the prelude ample thus and long, 
As some musician, who distrusts his art, 
Will hum a bar before he takes his part. 

But not alone for this, have I delayed ; 

For other purpose, too, my fingers strayed 
Along the harp strings, as ’twere in a dream 
My purpose was to weave into my theme 
These humble praises of the brain profound 
Which, wrapped in slumber, all its era found ; 
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Yet woke the age from its long, fevered sleep— 
Roused by the voices of the mighty deep. 


And though Spain’s Admiral slumbered in the grave, 
He left a beacon blazing o’er the wave, 

And, as years sped, the light he left waxed great,—- 
The light he’d stricken from the flint of Fate--- 
Rousing all Europe, as that flame antique 

Awoke to triumph the exultant Greek. 


At last the visions, vast and undefined, 

Which long had gathered in the general mind, 
Marched forth in actions; and the age’s crest 
Flickered with fires enkindled in the West, 
Asplendid plume! which flamed and flared and flowed 
As, lance in rest, the era westward rode. 

What dreams men dreamt beneath the general spell, 
What visions saw---I need not pause to tell. 

Nor how the tide of human fate was rolled 

Upon its course by love of fame or gold, 

Nor how that fiood was stained in this fair clime 
By blood and tears—rapacity and crime. 


I pause not now, to speak of Ratxicn’s schemes, 
Tho’ they might give a loftier bard fit themes, 

I pause not now, to tell of Ocracock, 

Where Saxon spray broke on the red-brown rock ; 
Nor of my native river, which glides down 

Through scenes where rose a happy Indian town ; 
But, leaving these and Chesapeake’s broad bay, 
Resume my story in the month of May, 

When England’s cross---Sr. Grorce’s ensign flowed 
Where ne’er before emblazoned banner glowed-— 
When English hearts throbbed fast, as English eyes 
Looked o’er the waters with a glad surprise— 
Looked gladly out upon the varied scene, 

Where stretched the woods in all their pomp of green; 
Flinging great shadows—beautiful and vast, 

As e’er upon Arcadian lake were cast. 

Turn where they would--in what direction rove, 
They found some bay, or wild, romantic cove, 

On which they coasted through those forests dim, 
In which they heard the never ceasing hymn 

That swelled from all the tall, majestic pines--- 

Fit choristers of Nature’s sylvan shrines! 

For, though no Priest their solitudes had trod, 

The trees were vocal in their praise of God, 
Wailing grand passages and bars subtime, 
To which Religion in their hearts beat time. 
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And fhen, when capes and jutting headlands past, 
The sails were furled against each idle mast, 

They saw the sunset in its pomp descend 

And sky and water gloriously contend 

In gorgeousness of colors, red and gold, 

And tints of amethyst together rolled, 

Making a scene of splendor and of rest 

As vanquished day lit camp-fires in the West. 
And when the light grew faint on wave and strand, 
New beauties weke in this enchanting land ; 

For through heavy’n’s Jattice-work of crimson bars 
Like angels, looked the bright, eternal stars. 

And then, when gathered tints of purplish brown, 
A golden sickle, reaping darkness down, 

The new moon shone above the giant trees 

Which made low music in the evening breeze ; 
The breeze which floating blandly from the shore, 
The perfumed breath of flow’ring jasmine bore ; 
For smiling Spring had kist its clust’ring vines 
And breathed her fragrance on the lofty pines. 


In those vast forests dwelt a race of kings, 

Free as the eagle when he spreads his wings— 
Ilis wings which never in their wild flight lag— 
In mists which fly the fierce tornado’s flag ; 
Their flight the eagle’s! and their name, alas! 
The eagle’s shadow swooping o’er the grass, 

Or, as it fades, it well may seem to be 

The shade of tempest driven o’er the sea. 


Fierce, too, this race, as mountain torrent wild, 
With haughty hearts, where Mercy rarely smiled— 
All their traditions—histories imbued 

With tales of war and sanguinary feud, 

Yet though they never couched the knightly lance, 
The glowing songs of Europe’s old romance 

Can find their parallels amid the race 

Which, on this spot, met England face to face. 
And when they met the white man, hand to hand, 
Twilight and sunrise stood upon the strand--- 
Twilight and sunrise? Saxon sunshine gleams 
To-day o’er prairies, and those distant streams 
Which hurry onward through far Western plains, 
Where the last Indian, for a season, reigns. 


Here, the red Canute, on this spot, sat down, 
His splendid forehead stormy with a frown, 

To quell, with the wild lightning of his glance 
The swift encroachment of the wave’s advance; 
To meet and check the ruthless tide which rose, 
Crest after crest of energetic foes, 
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While high and strong poured on each cruel wave, 
Until they left his royalty—a grave ; 

But, o’er this wild, tumultuous deluge glows 

A vision fair as heaven to Saint e’er shows ; 

A dove of mercy o’er the billows dark 

Fluttered awhile, then fled within God’s ark. 
Had I the power, I’d reverently describe 

That peerless maid---the “pearl of all her tribe,” 
As evening fair, when coming night and day 
Contend together which shall wield its sway. 
But, here, abashed, my paltry fancy stays ; 

For her, too humble its most stately lays. 

A shade of twilight’s softest, sweetest gloom—- 
The dusk of morning-—-found a splendid tomb 

In England’s glare; so strange, so vast, so bright, 
The dusk of morning bursted into light, 

Which falleth through the Past’s cathedral aisles, 
Till sculptured Mercy like a seraph smiles. 

And though Fame’s grand and consecrated fane 
No kingly statue may, in time, retain, 

Her name shall linger, nor with age grow faint ; 
Its simple sound—the image of a Saint! 


Sad is the story of that maiden’s race, 

Long driven from each legendary place. 

All their expansive hunting-grounds are now 

Torn by the iron of the Saxon’s plough, 

Which turns up skulls and arrow-heads and bones—— 
Their places nameless and unmarked by stones. 
Now freighted vessels toil along the view, 

Where once was seen the Indians’ bark canoe ; 

And to the woods the shrill escaping steam 
Proclaims our triumph in discordant scream. 

Where rose the wigwam in its sylvan shade, 

Where the bold hunter in his freedom strayed, t 
And met his foe or chased the bounding stag, 
The lazy horses at the harrow lag. 

Where the rude dance was held or war-song rose, 

The scene is one of plenty and repose. 

The quiver of her race is empty now, 

Its bow lies broken underneath the plough ; 

And where the wheat-fields ripple in the gale, 

The vanished hunter scarcely leaves a trail. - 


’T'was where yon river musically flows, 
The European’s nomenclature rose ; 

A keen-edged axe, which since, alas! has swept 
Away their names---those boughs, which blossoms kept, 
Leaving so few, that when their story’s drowned, 

’T will sink, alas! with no fair garland crowned. 
What strange vicissitudes and perils fell 
On the first settlers, ’tis not mine to tell; 

















































*The modern Dryasdust will find a most interesting history of this venerable ruin in the 
“Church Review,” (Vol. VIII., No. 1.,) from the pen of that accomplished and zealous antiquary, 
the Rey. John Collins McCabe, Rector of the “ Ascension,” Baltimore. 
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I scarce may pause to syllable the name 
Which the great Captain left behind to fame ; 
A name which echoes through the tented past 
Like sound of charge rung in a bugle’s blast. 
His age, although it still put faith in stars, 
No longer glanced through feudal helmets’ bars, 
But stood in its half armor; thus stands he 
An image half of Border chivalry, 

And half presented to our eager eyes, 

The brilliant symbol of brave enterprise. 

A knightly blade, without one spot of rust, 
Undimmed by time and undefaced by dust, 
His name hangs up in that past age’s hall, 
Where many hang, the brightest of them all. 


And here, at last, there rose the rambling town, 
A smile contending with the forest’s frown, 

And busy sounds were borne upon the breeze, 
The swarming hum of England’s settling bees. 
Would I might linger on those ancient times, 
Whose stories swell with yet unwritten rhymes ; 
Would I might paint the dames and cavaliers, 
Whose stately forms glide down the vanished years, 
Where faintly, through the dusky purple shade, 
Gleam jewelled hilt and golden wrought brocade ; 
Whence, with a sweet and necromantic spell, 
Music and laughter, song and perfume swell. 
Would I might pause “neath yonder tower, which now 
No longer hears response or fervid vow ; 

Which only echoes to the plaintive hymn 

Made by the night wind, when the stars are dim. 
Where prayers for kings and Parliaments arose, 
Waves the wild vine and nodding cowslip blows. 
There Solitude—that grave and solemn priest— 
For meditation spreads its sacred feast ; 

And standing grey in sunshine and in blast, 

It seems embodied ‘‘ Amen” o’er the past; 

An “Amen” o’er the buried past, which I, 

A ghostly shade have dimly seen flit by.* 


How England’s arts and institutions rose,— 
Themselves her misdirected rule’s worst foes,— 
Was his to tell, whose eloquence, of old 

Hath borne rapt senates on its tide of gold; 
Whose name a calm and stately radiance throws 
Upon our history, like the sun’s repose ; 

Where, sinking slowly in a flood of light, 
Serene as he is wonderfully bright! 
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The shut past, like that hardy plant which clings 
Upon the cliffs, o’er which sweep condor’s wings, 
Has all its leaves unclosed beneath the spray, 
Flung from his limpid eloquence to day. 


* * * * *& * * x 


One other name; but no! my song is done: 

As well might Persian, who adores the sun, 
Think that, by hymns or solemn-chanted lays, 
Ile gave new splendor to his bright god’s rays, 
As I aspire, in any song of mine, 

To make that name in greater lustre shine. 

Its fittest place is on Virginia’s brow, 

As, kneeling down, to God she sends her vow— 
That, as her great son left her, she will be; 
And live on proudly—free amid the free ; 

Or, finding that she may not thus remain, 

Like Samson, grasp the pillars of the fane, 
And leave all wreck, where erst in pride it rose, 


Tomb for herself in common with her foes. 


Governor Wise, who was on the stand, 
in response to numerous and enthusiastic 
calls from the audience, thus addressed it: 


My Friends and Fellow-Citizens : 

I can add nothing to what has been 
said. Iam not prepared with a speech, 
and there is no apology for one after 
what we have heard. Your story has 
been, well “said” and well “sung.” 
Your State can still boast, as this day 
proves, that she has yet left to her a sage 
(Mr. Tyter)- and a poet (Mr. Hore). 
I have heard it said to men: ‘Shake 
off the dust from thy feet, for the ground 
on which you stand is holy;” and this 
place is sacred, but I say to you that we 
will not shake zts dust off our feet, for the 
place whereon we stand is our Home- 
dust. We will cling to this soil, and this 
soil to us, forever ! 

Our State, I believe, is the only State 
which has had her three capitals. Here 
is the spot where was her first, and her’s 
was the first of all the States. Here the 
Old World first met the New. Here the 
White man first met the Red, for settle- 
ment and colonization. Here the White 
man first wielded the axe to cut the first 
tree, for the first log cabin! Here the 
first log cabin was built for the first vil- 


lage! Here the first village rose to he 
the first State capital! Here was the 
first capital of our empire of States— 
here was the very foundation of a nation 
of freemen which has stretched its do- 
minion and its millions across the conti- 
nent to the shores of another ocean! Go 
to the Pacific, now, to measure this pro- 
gression and power of a great people!! 

Virginiaus! the Fountain-Head of this 
mighty river of Life and Liberty is owrs— 
ours to keep, ours to guard, And like 
‘the blue-eyed boy,” at the Fountain of 
old, I think I see the winged white horse 
in the heavens, fast descending here 
again; and if we will but wait, and 
watch, and be worthy, and be bold to be 
free, we have the bridle of magic reins and 
golden bit in our own hands, and we may 
mount the Pegasus to slay every Hydra 
and Gorgon dire, which threaten our 
peace or our fate ! thse SE 

But the civil celebration of this day is 
ended ; the military are waiting for me, 
and the drum-beat calls me to the Re- 
view. I cannot longer detain you, for 
you must not forget that I am Comman- 
der-in-Chief of your army, and we must 
now go to the battle-field ! 


By previous arrangement, the military 
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who took part in the ceremonies were re- 
viewed by Gov, Wise, after the exercises 
at the stand had concluded. It was a 
grand and imposing display, and reflected 
great credit upon the companies that were 
engaged in it. The following named 
companies appeared in the line: 

lst Regiment Virginia Volunteers, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. R. M. Cary. 

Fayette Artillery, Capt. Clopton. 

Richmond Greys, Lieut, Bossieu. 

Young Guards, Capt. Richardson. 

Montgomery Guards, Capt. Moore. 

National Guards, Capt. Bayly. 

Virginia Rifles, Capt. Lybrock. 

Petersburg Artillery, Capt. Nichols. 

Norfolk Junior Volunteers, Capt. Robin- 
son. 

Portsmouth Regiment, commanded by 
Col. D. S. Walton. 

Portsmouth Rifles, Capt. Richardson. 

National Greys, Capt. Dean. 

Marion Rifles, Capt. Hudges. 

Dismal Swamp Rangers, Capt. Choate. 

Webster Cadets, Capt. Philips. 

Old Dominion Guards, Capt. Karns. 

To the above two Regiments were at- 
tached several fine bands of music, whose 
performance on the occasion elicited the 
admiration of all. 

At 5 o’clock, P. M., the Society re- 
turned to the Powhatan, and set down to 
an elegant and sumptuous dinner pro- 
vided for the occasion. ‘The late hour to 
which the exercises on the island had 
been protracted, deprived the Society of 
the company of Ex-President and Mrs. 
Ty Ler and their party, who were obliged 
to return in the Richmond boat. For the 
same reason Governur Wisk, and other 
invited guests, were unable to participate 
in the closing scenes‘of the celebration. 


The following regular toasts were 


drunk: 


1, The Settlement of Jamesfown—Hal- 
lowed by the privations and sufferings of 
the first settlers, and sanctified by recol- 
lections most deeply cherished, its name 
emblazons the brightest page of our co- 
lonial history, and opens the most glori- 
ous chapter in the history of man. 

2. John Smith—The founder of the 
first permanent settlement in North 
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America; the pioneer of civilization; a 
Christian Knight; a true Hero; a de- 
voted Patriot; and a wise Ruler. Vir- 
ginia will ever honour his memory. 

3. Pocahontas—The forest Queen of 
America, who stayed the up-lifted war- 
club, and saved Smith and his brave com- 
panions from savage butchery. Virginia 
will ever cherish her memory with filial 
fondness and veneration. 

4. The memory of Washington, (drunk 
standing.) 

5. The Constitution of the United 
States. 

6. The President of the United States. 


The following letter from the President 
of the United States was read: 


Wasurincron, 11 May, 1857. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have hat the honour, on yesterday, 
to receive by Dr. Blake, a copy of the 
Resolutions of the Jamestown Society of 
Washington, inviting me ‘to be present 
as the guest of the Society at the ap- 
proaching Anniversary Celebration of the 
Settlement at Jamestown.” 

[I regret that pressing and important 
engagements will deprive me of the 
pleasure and the privilege of being with 
you on that deeply interesting occasion. 
Please to accept the will for the deed, and 
with many thanks, believe me to be,. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
7. The State of Virginia. 

8. Ex-President TyLer—His eloquent, 
comprehensive, and instructive Oration, 
pronounced on this day, does justice to a 
noble theme, and entitles him’ to the 
lasting gratitude of friends, wherever 
found, of the great cause of liberty, civili- 
zation, and progress. 

9, Henry A. Wisz, Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 


The following letter from Governor 
Wise was read: 


Wasaineton Ciry, April 20th, 1857, 
Dear Sir: 

I beg you to present my acknowledg- 
ments to the Jamestown Society of Wash- 
ton City, for their invitation to attend 
their Ce ebration on the 13th May next. 
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I should be most happy to participate in 
the ceremonies intended to revive and 
perpetuate the memories of our early 
history ; but I doubt whether I shall be 
able to attend, owing to the state of the 
health of both Mrs. Wisz and myself. I 
cannot venture to touch upon my estimate 
of the event you propose to commemo- 
rate. Virginia, the American Revolu- 
tion, the United States of North America, 
arose from its foundation, and whether 
one brick remaineth upon another at 
Jamestown or not, the place can never be 
forgotten; and though the James River 
shall wash away the site into its waters, 
the monuments of history, the moral and 
mental beacons shall be preserved for the 
honour of our beloved Commonwealth and 
her heroic fathers and founders. I have 
the most lively interest in the Society 
which would save from the ravages of 
Time the testimonials of the Past, to re- 
animate the present and secure the future 
of Virginia. To all this sacred theme 
full justice will be done by your honoured 
and illustriousorator, Ex-President TyLer. 
He is one of the proudest personages left, 
linking us to the Fathers, and I can well 
say: “ Hear ye him.” 

To you, individually, sir, I am grateful 
for the manner in which you have ex- 
pressed the invitation of the Society, and 
far more for being a most worthy example 
of a true son of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. Be pleased to accept my kind- 
est regards, and believe me, 

Yours truly, 
HENRY A. WISE, 

To Pair R. Fenpatt, Esq., Presi- 
dent, &c., &e. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 
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By B. 0. Tayloe—James Barron Hope, 
the poet of the day—His beautiful and 
historic ode proves that poetry is not al- 
ways fiction, and that the pains of 
memory may be removed by the “ plea- 
sures of hope.” 

By Geo. T. Whittington—The memory 
of Thomas Ritchie, the first President of 
the Society, 

By J. Carroll Brent—The President of 
our Society, (P. R. Fendall, )}—his patriot- 
ism and zeal evinced on the present oc- 
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casion, deserve the warmest gratitude of 


all Virginians. 


Mr. Fendall addressed the company at 


some length. 


He then proposed a senti- 


ment in honour of George W. P. Custis, 
to which the “‘old man eloquent” replied 
in his usual happy style. 

By F. McNerhany—Goyv. Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia—A gallant son of the 
Old Dominion; a noble champion of Con- 
stitutional liberty; a watehful guardian 
of Southern rights; and a sleepless senti- 
nel on the ramparts of the Union. 

By G. W. P. Custis—The Virginia fe- 
male—Our mother, sister, wife, and 
sweetheart, exemplary in all the duties of 
domestic life, ornamental in all that re- 
lates to society. (This toast was enthusi- 
astically received.) 

By Col. W. F. Phillips—The Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Old Do- 
minion—Their symbols may be recog- 
nized in the rescue of Capt. John Smith 
by Pocahontas. When the safety of the 
one has been perilled by the death-club 
of fanaticism, the arms of the other have 
ever been uplifted to ward off the impend- 


ing blow. 


By Jas. Nokes—Our Vice President of 
the day—Jno. T. Towers—A Tower of 


strength. 


Mr. T. replied in a few remarks. 

By H. M. Morfit—Virginia, the resting 
place of our ancestors, and the home of 
our birth—May her sons cherish a happy 
remembrance of her history, and mani- 
fest a brotherhood among themselves 
wherever they meet. 

By C.-W. C. Dunnington—Nathaniel 
Bacon and Thos, Jefferson—What the 
first originated in his rebellion, the latter 
perfected in his Declaration of Independ- 


ence, 


By B. O. Tayloe—Old Virginia—Like 
old Madeira, loses nothing by age. 

By D. H. Wood—May we ever cherish 
with a holy reverence the influence of 


woman. 


Isabella pledged her jewels to 


send Columbus on his voyage of dis- 


covery ; 


Pocahontas saved the life of 


Smith from the tomahawk of Powhatan, 
and Mary gave to the United States our 
beloved Washington. 


Sent by a Lady who attended the Cele- 
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bration—A daughter of Massachusetts-— 
the time-honoured and patriotic State 
which annually assembles her children 
around the ice-bound base of Plymouth 
Rock, and there teaches them to worship 
at a country’s shrine, would here tender 
in the presence of this honoured company 
her gratitude for the privilege of assem- 
bling with them around the altar where 
Freedom and a Nation first sprang to 
light. 

Sent by Miss M *****—To the memory 
of Pocahontas, a moral heroine in the 
cause of the earliest settlers of Virginia, 
and the first convert from the Indian 
tribes to civilization and Christianity. 

By Geo. T. Wittington—The Union— 
It may be scathed by the lightning and 
rocked to its foundation by the storm- 
cloud of political passion, but true pat- 
riotism may never despair of its per- 
petuity. 

By Wm. Y Fendall—The Press—lIt 
has vindicated and borne the name and 
fame of our Republic, wherever the light 
of civilization has penetrated. Let it ever 
be honoured as a safeguard of liberty. 

By D. H. Wood—James Barron Hope; 
the Poet of the Day—He has invested 
the realities of history with the poetry of 
Romance, and entwined a wreath of 
beauty around the memories of James- 
town. 


By John Thompson—The North-West- 
ern States—They owe their existence to 
the disinterested munificence of Virginia. 
Is it disinterestedness that allows them to 
become enriched and strengthened upon 
the public treasure, while she is taxed 
and crippled ? 

By H. M. Morfit—The landing of the 
cavaliers in the New World—The Dezla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; the three great 
events that have given most freedom, 
prosperity, and happiness to the family of 
mankind. 

By W. L. Broun—The Ladies of Vir- 
ginia—While their faults are as small as 
their bonnets, their virtues even exceed 
the dimensions of their skirts. 

By Jno. T. Chancey—The Constitution 
of the United States—So long as it shall 
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remain unprofaned, there will be no dan- 
ger to the Union. 

By J. D. Wood—The Orator of the 
Day—The accomplished orator and states- 
man—Long may he live an ornament to 
Virginia and to the country. 

By Virgil D. Parris, of Maine—Vir- 
ginia—The star which in the darkest 
hour of the Revolution made surround- 
ing “darkness visible,” and guided our 
country to its political redemption. 

By Jas. W. Atkinson—The Ist Regi- 
ment Virginia Volunteers, and their gal- 
lant commander, Col. Cary—Their soldier- 
like bearing evinces a high degree of 
military skill, and proves that they are 
fully able to maintain the glorious motto 
of the Old Dominion, ‘Sic Semper Ty- 
rannis.”” 

By C. W. C. Dunnington—Wm. Allen— 
The proprietor of the site of Jamestown— 
May the pilgrims of 1957 meet with as 
hospitable a reception as we have. 

3y Fendall Marbury—-The District of 
Columbia—The political centre of the 
Republic. 

By J. D. Smallwood---The true-hearted 
Virginia gentleman of the olden time, 
unacquainted with trade and trick—the 
chevalier Bayard---sans peur ef sans re- 
proche. 

By J. Carroll Brent--The North and the 
South—The presence of one of Maine’s 
distinguished sons on this occasion, proves 
that the Union is yet dear in the hearts 
of their citizens, 

This toast was responded to by Virgil 
D. Parris, Esq., of Maine, who said that 
when the time arrived, Maine would be 
found side by side with Virginia, in up- 
holding the interests of the Union, and 
putting down fanaticism. 

By Col. McNair—-Francis McNerhany, 
Navy Agent--The stores and supplies of 
our Navy are safe in his keeping. 

Mr. McNerhany responded in a few re- 
marks. 

By C. A. Dunnington—Pocahontas—A 
forest Rose, diffusing the sweet odor of 
rarest virtues, and ever fragrant in the 
memory of Virginia. 

By Thos. J. Galt—The Orator of the 
Day--A name high on the scroll of our 
country’s fame; a statesman in whom we 
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recognize the virtu2 of the Roman, and 
the classic eloquence of the Greeks. One 
whom the “Old Dominion” is proud 
to call her son. 


By James Grigg-—Virginia---By the 
wisdom of her statesmen, and the valor 
of her patriots let her be judged, for her 
sons in the council and the field, gave to 
the country their best services, in consti- 
tuting the fairest fabric of Republican 
government on earth. 


By J. M. Jammeson--The Medical fra- 
ternity---While we honour the memories 
of those who banished political evils, let 
us not forget those who cure our physical 
evils, 

This toast was responded to by Dr. 
Noble Young. 

By George T. Whittington—Virginians 
in the great West—We are glad to have 
a Pilgrim with us, from the young State 
of Iowa, to his native soil. 

Responded to by Colonel Harbor, of 
Iowa. 


By Wm. Towers—The ancient Borough 
of Norfulk—Right glad are we to have a 
(Re- 


native representative among us. 


sponded to by H. M. Morfit.) 


By John T. Towers--Virginia and 
Maryland, sister States---May the purity 
associated with their names, ever be the 
characteristics of their motives and ac- 
tions. 

By Dr. Grymes---Virginia and Virgini- 
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ans, all the world over---‘‘ distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea.” 


Nore.—In 1854, the Jamestown Society 
was organized by the adoption of a consti- 
tution, and the election of Thomas Ritchie, 
President; A. Henderson, Vize President; 
John W. Maury, Treasurer; C. W. C. 
Dunnington, Recording Secretary ; Rev. 
T. B. Balch, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Wm. M. Overton, E. A. Cabell, Wm. 
Towers, Thomas J. Massie, and Thomas 
Lumpkin, Executive Committee. 

In the first published address of the 
Society they declared that, ‘The James- 
town Society of Washington has taken 
the initiative only because no movement 
was made in any otier quarter. Virginia 
ought to be the seat of the principal 
Society ; and all other associations, hav- 
ing for their object the celebration of the 
settlement of Jamestown, ought to be 
auxiliary to it, whether in towns or States. 
And this Society most earnestly recom- 
mends such a course, disclaiming all in- 
tention to make the association of Wash- 
ington the central one, under the con- 
viction that the head should be at the 
capitol of Virginia.” 

The 13th of May, 1854, was celebrated 
by an ordtion delivered by Rev. Thos. B. 
Balch, and a banquet in the City of 
Washington. 

April 21st, 1855, Philip R. Fendall was 
elected President of the Society in place 
of Thomas Ritchie, deceased. 

The 13th May, 1855, was celebrated by 
an oration delivered at Mount Vernon, by 
G. W. P. Custis, concluding with a din- 
ner at the White House. 

The 13th of May, 1856, was celebrated 
by a banquet in the City of Washington. 
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THOUGHTS 


Nicut! Grand, glorious, beautiful 
night! What solemn hush, what impres- 
sive stillness, as though Earth held her 
breath, listening for her Maker’s voice, 
as of old she heard it, ere her echoes had 
caught a curse of sin, or a wail of sor- 
row :—As though the Universe itself were 
one great temple, and ¢his the hour for 
all nature’s worship. The stars hang 
aloft, and light it well ; the flowers wave 
their incense in the air, while the many- 
toned winds give forth their grand diapa- 
sons, in anthems of praise, to him at 
whose call they sweep o’er lands and 
seas. At such an hour, there needs no 
church going bell to entreat the heart to 
pray ; for who has not felt, as though an 
angel’s voice proclaimed, “‘ The Lord is 
in his holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence before him!” Ilow eloquent is 
the preaching of those quiet, silent stars, 
and how many lessons of deep wisdom 
may we learn from their unvarying, un- 
faltering course. We may not find in 


them a horoscope for others, but we may 


learn so to forecast and order our own ac- 
tions, as to gain a clear assurance of their 
end and final consummation.” Obedient 
ever, they pursue their own appointed 
way—‘‘unresting, unhasting’-—onward 
ever, 

What thoughtful mind can dwell upon 
the starry firmament on high, and catch 
even a faint understanding of its com- 
plex arrangement, without a wondering 
recollection of the omniscience which 
marked out each luminous orbit, gave the 
mighty machinery its first impetus, and 
through countless ages, has kept it ever 
moving, and ever “good,” as it was 
pronounced at first. What a sublime 
impression of stability, duration, they, 
above all created things, inspire. Old 
Ocean forsakes its bounds, leaving its hid- 
den beauties, its coral reefs and caves, 
and sounding shells, trophies to the land. 
Mountains burst their heated bosoms and 
leave a void crater, where their veined 
hearts had been; earthquakes rend the 
shuddering world and engulph, swallow 
up, in their yawning abysses, the solid 
ground and breathing, citied space. Seas 


Thoughts by Night. 
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NIGHT. 


have risen where towns had been; and 
lakes have sunk from sight, where once 
they laid in silvery brightness. Below, 
all things change; even if we do not look at 
the fleeting works of man, who makes a 
kaleidoscope of earth,—but above, as 
ages have seen, ages shall see them, till 
the voice ’twixt heaven and earth shall 
bid them, as a scroll, to rollaway. Yes, 
we may indeed learn from the wide-spread 
book of heaven, illuminated by God him- 
self, for “‘ night unto night showeth know. 
ledge.” : 

Cicero has well said, ‘“‘an astronomer 
must of necessity be cither a believer in 
a God, or a madman.” Did we all learn 
of these shining examples, how calmly, 
how orderly and how effiviently would we 
run our own course of duty, and earth 
might again present a scene as fair as 
that on which the morning stars looked 
down, and “sang together.” We see no 
clashing there of wills, interests or du- 
ties; no delay, no hurrying or unwise ex- 
ertion; no interference or unbecoming ac- 
tion,—each knows its own place, and 
and steadily its 
full measure of light, not jealously cavil- 
ling, that ‘one star differeth from anoth- 
erin glory.” Does one think he could 
fill another, a wider sphere, better than 
that in which he has been placed? Let 
him look up to the smallest, feeblest orb 
visible to the naked eye, and watch it, 
keeping steadily its own, well ordered 
place, and there, shining its brightest— 
knowing it can only reflect what it re- 
ceives—and would be worse than unwise, 


gives forth unstinting 


to quit its proper orbit or cease revolving 
there. Does another think no light has 
been vouchsafed to him; therefore he.is 
accountable for none——to “ shine before 
the world?” Let him remember the tel- 
escopic view shows many a star unseen 
by the natural, unassisted vision, but 
each doing still faithfully its share, small 
though it be, of the great Master’s work,— 
even so, let lim discern the truth, with 
“faith’s illumined eye,” that God has 
made nothing for nothing or unaccount- 
able,—but will require some return for 
even the feeblest ray divine, which has 






































ever shone upon his soul. May not those 
too, who know they have been cast in the 
common mould of the undistinguished 
throng, conscious of no peculiar powers, 
no peculiar duties, take some comfort to 
their humbled hearts, in gazing on that 
faint, long, mazy “milky way,” wherethere 
isno perceptible light, emanating separate- 
ly from each, and no apparent use, in any? 
For all this, they do not mix in jarring 
confusion or clashing violence, and each 
must radiate a little light, for together 
they mark a luminous path towards hes- 
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ven. It is true, that “ they also serve, 
who only stand and wait.” When pride 
and discontent beset us—when tempted 
to wishany duties to time, place or per- 
sons hroken, that we may rise to fill 
the larger, higher circles, with the bright- 
ness we imagine we should diffuse around 
us, then let us remember that the bright 
morning star, Lucifer himself, has fallen, 
even because he would have made him- 
self equal to the highest. 


Eve. 





Cditor's Cable. 


Morn broke over Jamestown Island, 
slowly purpling all the landscape, shely- 
ing beach and crumbling turret, till at 
last the May-day sun streamed across the 
spreading wheat-fields, ina flood of gol- 
den splendour; and upon the slumber- 
ous silence, pealed the heavy signal gun, 
Five times fifty years had glided over 
earthly states and kingdoms, since the 
keels of Smith and Gosnold there had 
grated on the sand; when the sons of 
Old Virginia came, with pomp and mar- 
tial music, to commemorate the virtues 
of that little pilgrim band. Out upon 
the tawny river, (for the tide that day 
had borrowed, as in token of the Red 
Man, just the Indian’s copper hue,) lay 
a fleet of yatchts and steamers, gay with 
flags, from staff and topmast,—stars and 
stripes and proud Sic Semper, shining 
on a field of blue. Soon the passen- 
gers were landed, and into the silent 
grave-yard passed the throng, to muse 
and ponder on the graves amid its gloom; 


while the daily press reporters copied 
all the pompous Latin of the dim and 
quaint inscriptions carved upon each 
shattered tomb. Some, in sacrilegious 
fury, hammered on the hallowed marble, 


‘to obtain a precious relic of the spot 


whereon they sat;* others, for a fond 
memento, took a brick from off the tower; 
but the brick, in many an instance, got 
into the pilgrim’s hat! 

Then the throng moved slowly on- 
ward to the place of celebration, two 
miles distant from the landing—oh, that 
long and dusty tramp! who did not, 
with Mariana, cry, “Oh! dear, I am 
aweary !” ere he saw far off the whitely 
gleaming canvass of the camp? There 
the gallant Richmond soldiers, marshall- 
ed under Col. Cary, marched about to 
lively music, played on silver instru- 
ments ;—all around was their encamp- 
ment, pitched in military order, and 
their war-like satisfaction seemed to all 
to be in tents, (intense!) 





* It is due to Lieut. Col. R. Milton Cary, the officer in command of the Ist Regiment of Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, encamped on Jamestown Island, to state, that as soon as he heard of the dese. 
crations the visitors were committing in the old grave-yard, he despatched a file of soldiers to pro- 
tect the tombs from farther injury. The credit should also be awarded this excellent officer, of 
having promptly suppressed the gaming which had been commenced by the “ fraternity,” as soon 


as the company arrived upon the ground. 
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Soon, as grew the day more fervid, 
on there came a small procession, arm- 
in-arm some five and twenty gentlemen 
in suits of black; and among them one 
whose boyhood had been spent beneath 
Mount Vernon’s sacred roof, a reverend 
signior,* walking down the dusty track. 
All behind them poured the thousands, 
covered with the white piepoudre, look- 
ing very vexed and heated,—men and 
maidens, youth and years; and with rare 
“sonorous metal blowing martial sounds” 
like fury, strong in numbers, fuss and 
feathers, came the Portsmouth Volun- 
teers ! 

Presently drove up a carriage, filled 
with grace and wit and beauty,—ladies 
fair and tall civilian, this the orator they 
said; and, indeed, ’twas Mr. Tyler, 
straight and dignified and stately, with 
the speech in his portfolio, and his hat 
upon his head. Then there gathered 
round the platform all the soldiers and 
the people, while the band played Hail 
Columbia, with a patriotic din; and the 
moment this was ended, ’twas announced 
to all that straightway, with a solemn in- 
vocation, the proceedings would begin. 
Then arose from earth to heaven, accents 
of sincere thanksgiving, and an humble 
plea for mercy to the Kine or Kies on 
high—He who watched above our fath- 
ers, with a tender loving-kindness, in 
those fearful forest vigils which they 
kept in days gone by. 

Now a hum of expectation ran through- 
out the large assembly, as before them 
Mr. Tyler forward stepped upon the 
stage; and the daily press reporters 
spread their sheets of yellow paper, and 
caught up their trusty pencils in a steno- 
graphic rage. ’T was avery long oration, 
read,—why did he not declaim it ?—and 
the noon-tide being sultry, its effect was 
somewhat tame,f but at times the voice 
unshaken, rising with the theme majestic, 
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reached the melody and meagure of his 
Senatorial fame: and when all the fire 
and feeling of his nature energetic, in a 
more commanding diction found at last 
a fitting vent, some who heard him were 
reminded of the brilliant early triumphs, 
at the bar, and on the hustings, of the 
“old man eloquent.” 

When the orator concluded, there was 
very loud applauding, and another burst 
of bugles from the soul-inspiring band: 
then, with hair in wild disorder and his 
eyes (’neath gold-rimmed glasses) in po- 
etic frenzy rolling, our young poet took 
the stand. As the tuneful Chiabobos 
sang of war and gentle woman to the 
dusky braves around him, with the music 
of the reed—as the pleasant Minne- 
singer sang of love and knightly daring, 
in the long and pensive twilights of the 
Nibelungen Lied—so our gifted James- 
town minstrel sang of Smith the stal- 
wart Captain, sang the strange and sad 
adventures of the beauteous Indian bride, 
mingling thus the feudal story with our 
own romantic legends in the song of Po- 
cahontas early-lost and sanctified: sang 
our much-loved Old Dominion, sang its 
past unfaded glory, and in bard-like strain 
prophetic cast its shining horoscope, till 
the listening crowd enraptured burst into 
a general plaudit, and declared our Hamp- 
ton poet had not proved a barren hope. 

There the speaking programme ended, 
but the people much excited, with at least 
five hundred voices, frantically called for 
““Wise!”’ and the governor came for- 
ward ’mid the furious acclamations, thun- 
der seated on his forehead, lightning 
gleaming from his eyes. ’T'was a little 
speech he made us, but the words were 
fitly spoken, golden apples, silver pic- 
tures, only they were very few; and our 
chieftain left the platform, went among 
his standing army drawn up on the field 
of clover, waiting for the grand review. 





* The Jamestown Society of Washington D.C., under the lead of their President, P. R. Fen- 
dall, Esq., were accompanied by the venerable :teorge Washington Parke Custis, who was the 
object of curious, yet most respectful attention throughout the day. 


1 The Editor desires to be understood as referring here only to the manner of Mr. Tyler’s Ora- 


tion. 


All who read it in the foregoing pages of the present number of the Messenger will be im- 
pressed with its appropriateness and value as a fine historic composition. 
























Arma—had we Virgil’s stylus we 
might say—virumque cano, and describe 
the sight imposing there upon the field 
displayed ; fine and feathery Portsmouth 
soldiers, Petersburg and Norfolk soldiers, 
Regiment of Richmond soldiers, very 
showy dress parade. In the van rides 
Coi. Cary, sitting straight up in the sad- 
dle, with the Portsmouth Colonel near 
him, on he rides amid his peers ; and al- 
though the road is dusty, his no steed of 
Conestoga, but one fit for the commander 
of the Richmond Volunteers. 

Well at last the show was over, and the 
weary crowd departing, to the head of 
Jamestown Island took their melancholy 
way: there was neither dance nor din- 
ner; and in hunger lords and ladies sul- 
lenly rejoined the steamers, distant steam- 
ers, toilsome day. But when night upon 
the Island settled down, and all the camp 
fires redly gleamed out on the darkness 
through the tall and spectral trees, rock- 
ets rose from shore and river, bursting 
into starry brightness, flags of flame 
which, streaming o’er us, ‘‘ braved the 
battle and the Breeze.”’* 

Such the Jamestown Celebration, as 
perhaps we yet may see it, in Porte Cray- 
on’s pleasant sketches done for Harper’s 
Magazine: ’twas a highly patriotic, pic- 
turesque, auspicious, happy, hot and 
dusty celebration, as was ever sketched 
or seen. 


We were really not aware that we had 
done anything to bring down on us the 
odium theologicum, until our attention 
was called, by a good-natured friend, to 
an article in the Central Presbyterian, 
of the 9th May, entitled “The High 
Church Rampant,” in which some un- 
known correspondent, overflowing with 
Christian love, undertakes to demolish 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; and, 
in doing so, aims a side-hlow at the Mes- 
senger, which ought to have annihilated 
it at once, but somehow or other didn’t. 
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Three months ago, we unfortunately 
hearkened to the request of some most 
respectable persons, and copied into the 
Messenger so much of an article in the 
“Church Review” as had reference to 
the life and character of Dr. John Es- 
ten Cooke, a prominent citizen of Ken- 
tucky, closely related to a family in Vir- 
ginia distinguished for literary successes, 
and himself a man of no small intel- 
lectual capacity. Certain passages in 
this biographical sketch were coloured 
by the peculiar theological views of the 
writer and the subject; but, in our igno- 
rance, we had supposed that no sensible 
reader would hold us responsible for 
them; and that in giving the name of 
the work from which the sketch was 
copied, we were absolved from entering 
any special disclaimer against entertain- 
ing them ourselves. It seems we were 
mistaken. The correspondent of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, of course, must be a 
sensible reader, and he visits us with 
his awful displeasure in the manner fol- 
lowing— 


“A third phase of the High church 
rampancy has been recently exhibited on 
the pages of a literary magazine, pub- 
lished also in the same city of Rich- 
mond, An article on the biography of 
Dr. John Esten Cooke, is there copied 
from the ‘“‘ Cuurca Review,” by the very 
gusto of the editor himself, on the 
ground that the subject of the sketch was 
the uncle to the author of a novel called 
the “ Virginia Comedians.” A marked 
prominence is assigned, in that article, 
to the conversion of Dr. Cooke, from the 
Methodist church to the Episcopal church, 
and to the fact that neither he nor his 
family ever attended any other form of 
worship after his conversion ; and to the 
essay which he published® on the “ In- 
validity of Presbyterian Ordination,” as 
a justification of his change of church 
relations,—and to the process of inves- 
tigation through which he arrived at this 
position of rampant High churchism. 
It used to be said, we remember, before 
the modern High church rampancy, that 
this literary journal excluded “ contro- 
versial divinity.” This change, however, 





* A very beautiful display of fire works was made from the deck of Mr. Allen’s yacht, the 
‘ Breeze,” during the evening, which was followed up by a handsome pyrotechnic performance 


n the camp, 
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may have been made as one might ad- 
minister strong cayenne pills, or even 
arsenic, to prevent death by stupor.” 


Passing over the bad English of this 
meek and lowly correspondent, and the 
ineffable disdain implied in the phrases 
‘a literary magazine,” and “the author 
of a novel called the ‘ Virginia Comedi- 
ans,’’’ we remark the imputation of bad 
motives to the editor of the Messenger 
in an alternative form; either he copied 
the article on Dr. John Esten Cooke to 
advance the abominable cause of High 
Church Episcopacy, in direct violation of 
a pledge to avoid “ controversial theolo- 
gy,’ or for the desperate purpose of 
saving the magazine from extinction, it 
being already, according to the writer, 
in articulo mortis. Such is the charita- 
ble and eminently Christian charge 
brought against us, 


Now, by the shade of Calvin, we do 
aver, that we had no thought of Dr. Pu- 
sey, nor of chancel lights, nor any other 
idea Tractarian, when we gave to the 
printer the article from the ‘ Church 
Review.’ It was copied with no hope or 
expectation that it would serve any sec- 
tarian end, and certainly with no wish 
to offend the religious sensibilities of a 
human being, but just as a memoir of 
the great Dr. Alexander would have been 
copied under similar circumstances, with- 
out a protest against any individual 
opinions that it might contain. As for 
the kind suggestion that otherwise we 
hoped “to prevent death by stupor,” 
though the employment of such arseni- 
cal material, we can only say that as yet 
we have not been reduced’to the sad ex- 
tremity, and that we should no more 
hope to save the “Messenger from dying 
by theological disputation, than by en- 
listing among our contributors the lively, 
accurate, good-tempered and grammatical 
correspondent of the Cintral Presbyte- 
rian. 

It is scarcely necessary that we should 
disavow any unkind feeling, such as has 
been imputed to us, for the Presbyterian 
Church. We hold it in high respect, and 
a thousand such attacks as has been made 
on us ina Presbyterian paper would not 


abate that respect in the slightest degree. 
We gave a place in this magazine only 
last month to a reply, by a Presbyterian 
clergyman, to the article on the “ Inefii- 
ciency of the Pulpit” in our February 
number; and in doing so, were compell- 
ed to decline others from the pens of 
clergymen of other denominations. We 
have never lost an opportunity of 
pressing our sense of the eminent literary 
merits of hoth the editors of the Central 
Presbyterian, however valucless our praise 
may seem in their eyes, and however little 
it may have been reciprocated. We do 
not affect to be indifferent to the good 
opinion of this weekly, but our editorial 
experience has convinced us long since of 
the impossibility of pleasing everybody, 
and we shall certainly not square our 
course to the measure of its approval, 


Ilere we might profitably take leave of 
the whole matter, but the concluding 
paragraph of tke communication from 
which we have already quoted, shows the 
animus of the writer so clearly, that we 
vannot help extracting it for the benefit 
of our Episcopal friends. He says, 


All men who know at all what scrip- 
tural christianity is, may see, if they will, 
that these religious hoy es, built on the 
genalogies of “priests, and the success- 
ions of bishops, and baptismal regenera- 
tions, are not it. The essentials of the 
system, doctrines, and tendencies of Rome 
appear plainly beneath the faint gilding 
of the mere empty word Protestant. The 
poor, worthy, pious, evangelical Low 
church men can do absolutely nothing in 
the crisis. They have allowed allegiance 
to the liturgy to he shouted in their ears 
so long, that they will not contend very 
fiercely for doctrinal truth; ;—heing taught 
to believe that a believer in baptismal 
regeneration, who prays by book, is far 
better than a believer in justification by 
faith, who prays without book, and holds 
Presbyterian ordination. They are pow- 
erless, and must and will submit.” 


So that it is not the “ High Church 
Rampant” after all that this writer makes 
war upon, but the whole Protestant Epis- 
copal Communion, High and Low, since 
the latter “are powerless and must sub- 
mit.” What a sanguinary polemic it is, 
truly! Tuntene animis celestibus ire ? 
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As he has spoken of “ cayenne pills” in 
connection with the Messenger, we may 
infer that he is familiar with the use of 
the condiment, like that gay monarch, 
the King of the Bantams, who careless 
of his commissariat, went into a cam- 
paign with only a little cayenne and 
lemon juice, and lived upon his enemies ! 


We are gratified to learn that Messrs. 
Derby and Jackson of New York have in 
press a new work of fiction from the pen 
of the gifted author of ‘ Alone.” In 1e- 
linquishing her maiden name, Mrs. Ter- 
hune did not by any means surrender 
that very popular pseudonym by which 
she has become so well known through- 
out the United States and on the other 
side of the Atlantic, of ‘‘ Marion [Har- 
land ;” and itis a matter of interest to 
the public to be assured that she does 
not intend allowing those powers to re- 
main idle which were conferred upon her 


for the instruction and entertainment of 


her contemporaries the world over. 


The following letter from an eminent 
citizen of Accomac, addressed to Gover- 
nor Wise, corrects certain errors in the 
valuable History of the Virginia Navy 
of the Revolution, recently published in 
this magazine. We give it to our read- 
ers, in order to place upon record impor- 
tant and valuable recollections which the 
author may consult, should he ever em- 
body into the form of a separate volume 
his very spirited narrative of the trans- 
actions of our State naval marine, in 
‘the times that tried men’s souls.” 


Accomac, May 18, 1857. 


My Dear Sir.---I have lately been read- 
ing, with a good deal of interest, the ar- 
ticles in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger relative to the “ Virginia Navy of 
the Revolution.” These articles, I pre- 
sume, were written by Dr. William P. 
Palmer, of Richmond. In page 273 of 
the April number, there is a mistake in 
relation to General Cropper, which you, 
probably, would feel some interest in 
having corrected, and which I have the 
positive written evidence to enable me to 
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correct; and which may perhaps be 
known to no one else. It is stated that, 
at the battle of Brandywine, “ for his 
unparalleled good conduct, he had been 
promoted to the rank of Major of the 
oth Virginia Regiment, on the battle- 
field, under the very eye of his illustri- 
ous chief.” Now, the mistake is, that he 
was a Major for more than eight months 
before that battle was fought; and the 
promotion he thus honorably. received, 
must have been to the grade of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel. 


The evidence I have on this subject 
cannot admit of any doubt in relation to 
it. I have heard General Cropper speak 
of his being Major in the battle of 
Brandywine, and of his Colonel and 
Lieutenant Colonel leaving the field of 
battle, and the command of the Regiment 
devolving on him. But besides this, I 
have contemporary written evidence, 
which is conclusive on the subject. I 
have now before me as I write, in the 
hand-writing of my father, “ A Poster 
of the Officers of the 9th Virginia Regi- 
ment,” and in the hand-writing of Gen- 
eral Cropper is indorsed, ‘‘ Poster of the 
Officers of the 9th Virginia Regiment, 
January, 1777.” In this Poster it is 
stated, that George Mathews is Colonel, 
John Seayers, Lieutenant Colonel, Levin 
Jaques, Major, and the names of Crop- 
per and Thomas Snead do not appear 
on the Poster as officers of the 9th Regi- 
ment; but in the list of Captains, the 
names of “ Henderson,” “ Morris,” and 
“Oldham,” are mentioned as “ succeed- 
ing Captains Cropper, Jaques, and Snead 
when promoted.” The facts are these: 
On the march of the 9th Regiment from 
Accomac to Head Quarters, at Morris- 
town, New Jersy, Licutenant Colonel 
Fleming died, and Major John Seayers 
was appointed to succeed himy Amongst 
the Captains of the Regiment, Cropper, 
Jaques, and Sneed were the seniors, and 
their Commissions all bore date on the 
same day. Each one of them was anx- 
ious to fill the vacant Majority, and each 
one had a party of officers in the Regi- 
ment, who united in recommending their 
respective favorites to the Commander in 
Chief for the vacant Majority. The 
rule of promotion adopted was, that each 
subaltern must rise to the grade of 
Captain in his own Regiment, but above 
the grade of Captain, they were entitled 
to promotion according to seniority, in 
any Regiment of the Line of the State 
to which they belonged. When the 9th 
Regiment reached Head Quarters, there 
were three vacancies for Major in the 





























Virginia Line, viz: in the 5th, 7th, and 
9th Regiments; and Captains Cropper, 
rome bo “and Snead, were the three senior 
Captains in the Virginia Line, and con- 
sequently, they were all entitled to pro- 
motion; and as their Commissions as 
Captains all bore date on the same day, 
they should take rank as amongst them- 
selves, according to the times their re- 
spective Commissions were first muster- 
ed into service; and according to this 
grade, they shouid fill the vacancies for 
Major as they had respectively occurred. 
By this rule they ranked, Ist, Cropper, 
2d, Jaques, 3d, Snead; and they were 
appointed, respectively, to the 5th, 9th, 
and 7th Regiments. This accounts for 
the reason why Cropper and Snead are 
not mentioned on the Poster as officers of 
the 9th Regiment, in January, 1777--- 
because they had been previously promoted 
in other Regiments. And this, too, ac- 
counts for the fact, that Cropper and 
Snead were not taken prisoners at the 
battle of Germantown, while my father 
and all the other Eastern Shore officers 
(all of whom belonged to the 9th Regi- 
ment,) were captured at Germantown. 
I think you will agree, that the proof is 
clear that Cropper was a Major in Jan- 
uary, 1777, and the battle of Brandy- 
wine was fought in September, 1777. 


Some of the facts above stated I got 
from the ‘Poster’ above mentioned, 
and the others from the lips of Colonel 
Parker and Captain Wafles. The hattle 
of Monmouth Court House was fought in 
June, 1778; and I have heard General 
Cropper say, that in that battle, he was 
a ‘* Lieutenant Colonel commandant of 
a Regiment,” 
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There are several interesting anecdotes 
which I have heard in relation to the 
battle of Brandywine, with all of which 
you are no doubt familiar, And I have 
heard, that during the battle, the Ensign 
bearing the colours of the Regiment was 
killed, and the colours were captured ; 
and the command having then devolved 
on Major Cropper, he drew a ramrod 
from a musket—tied his pocket-hanker- 
chief to it, and, wnder that banner, after 
the disasters of the day, he skilfully led 
off his Regiment, and was met and pub- 
— complimented by General Washing- 
ton for his skill and gallantry. But I 
will stop, for I am sure you will be tired 
of reading this letter. You know it is 
said, that when old men begin to ¢alk, 
they hardly know when to stop,—and it 
is so with me when I begin to write 
about these old things; but I thought it 
might interest you to have some particu- 
lars about your grand-father, known only 
to me. 


Your friend, 
Thomas R. Jaques. 


P. S.—The author is mistaken as to 
the place of Whaley’s burial. He says 
he was buried “on the lowly beach ‘of 
one of the Islands.” He was buried in 
the grave-yard in Onancock, where Dr. 
Bagwell now lies. And I have heard 
my mother, who was at the funeral, 
speak of the military parade. Old “ Bet- 
ty Booker,” I understand, says she can 
point out the very spot where he was bu- 
ried. I have often heard the place of 
Whaley’s burial, and the military parade 
spoken of in the olden time. 


T. R. J. 
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Tue Lire or CuHar.toTre Bronte, author 
of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley” and “ Vil- 
lette.” By E. C. Gaskeii, author of 
“ Mary Barton,” &¢. In two volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1857. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


There is no more interesting and, at the 
same time, painful chapter in literary 
history than that which is written out in 
these remarkable volumes. We read here 
a solution of the riddle of ‘Jane Eyre,” 


in a biographical narrative, which pre- 
sents to us some anomalous phases of 
character, and contrives to enlist our 
sympathies i in a manner such as very few 
memoirs of individuals equally gifted, 
though less wayward and eccentric, have 
been. able to do. It is a revelation of 
an extraordinary life surrounded by in- 
fluences the most unhappy and unkindly, 
working itself out through strength of 
will and fixedness of principle to import- 
ant results, and gloomed over for years 
by the clouds of sorrow and adversity, 
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only to know at last a brief burst of sun- 
shine, and then to be forever shrouded in 
the darkness of the tomb, Considered as 
an explanation of an ambiguous passage 
in the literature of the age, the story pos- 
sesses a high interest; considered as an 
exposition of human motives and human 
conduct, it possesses more than this—a 
certain and permanent value. 

Strictly speaking, these volumes em- 
brace the history of the whole Bronté 
Family of the present generation, to whose 
several members the narrative addresses 
itself in turn. Of Charlotte, herself, we 
have a fuller account, illustrated by cor- 
respondence and literary anecdote, than 
of the others, but the account of Char- 
lotte would be vague and incomprehensi- 
ble without the accounts of the sisters 
and the brother and the grim old pater- 
familias, comprising with the maiden 
aunt, the Bronté household. 

Whoever will refer to the criticisms of 
the periodical press directed to “* Wuther- 
ing Lleights,” the “Tenant of Wildfell- 
hall,” and also to “Jane Eyre,” will see 
the doubt expressed whether the savage 
portraitures of these volumes had any 
ante-types in the society of the England 
of our day, and of the thousands who 
read the last-named story, so rough and 
masculine in its composition, scarcely one 
reflecting person was not perplexed to 
conjecture in what quarter of the island 
of Great Britain the natural and social 
scenery could conspire to produce such 
Rembrandtish effects. The mystery is 
made clear by Mrs. Gaskell, and we under- 
stand the sternness and roughness of the 
dramatis persone of these bovks, the 
moment we learn the peculiar surround- 
ings of the writers, how they lived upon 
a bleak moor, in the midst of an almost 
semi-barbarous people, and were shut out 
from every softening and refining in- 
fluence save that of letters alone. 

The father of Charlotte Bronté was the 
perpetual curate of Haworth, a little town 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which 
seems to have been as foreign to English 
civilization as if it had been placed in 
Nova Zembla. Haworth ‘is situated 
on the side of a steep hill, with a back- 
ground of dun and purple moors rising 
and sweeping away yet higher than the 
charch, which is built at the very sum- 
mit of the long narrow street. All round 
the horizon there is the same line of sinu- 
ous, wave-like hills, the scoops into which 
they fall only revealing other hills be- 
yond, of similar colour and shape, crowned 
with wild, bleak moors—grand from the 
ideas of solitude and loneliness which 


they suggest, or oppressive from the feel- 
ing which they give of being pent up by 
some monotonous and illimitable barrier, 
according to the mood in which the spec- 
tator may be.” 

Such was the nature by which “ Car- 
rer Bell” was engirdled in childhood, and 
the people who dwelt around her were as 
repulsive as their moors were bleak. A 
single passage from Mrs. Gaskell’s nar- 
rative, descriptive of a scene she wit- 
nessed at Addingham, a town not many 
miles from Haworth, will suffice to show 
the moral insensibility of the inhabitants. 
She says— 

‘““We were driving along the street, 
when one of those ne’er-do-well lads who 
seem to have a kind of magnetic power 
for misfortunes, having jumped into the 
stream that runs through the place, just 
where ali the broken glass and bottles are 
thrown, staggered naked and nearly 
covered with blood into a cottage before 
us. Besides receiving another bad cut in 
the arm, he had completely laid open the 
artery, and was in a fair way of bleeding 
to death—which, one of his relations 
comforted him by saying, would be likely 
to ‘save a deal o’ trouble.’ 

“When my husband had checked the 
effusion of blood with a strap that one of 
the bystanders unbuckled from his leg, 
he asked if a surgeon had been sent for. 

‘Yoi,’ was the answer, ‘ but we dunna 
think he’ll come.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘He’s owd, yo seen, and asthmatic, and 
it’s up-hill.’ 

““My husband taking a boy for his 
guide, drove as fast as he could to the sur- 
geon’s house, which was about three quar- 
ters of a mile off, and met the aunt of the 
wounded lad leaving it. 

‘Is he coming?’ inquired my husband. 

‘Well, he dinna’ say he wouldna’ 
come.’ 

‘But tell him the lad may bleed to 
death.’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘And what did he say ?” 

‘Why only ‘D n him, what do I 
care ?’ 

“Tt ended, however, in his sending one 
of his sons, who, though not brought up 
to ‘the surgeon trade,’ was able to do 
what was necessary in the way of band- 
ages and plasters. The excuse made for 
the surgeon was, that ‘he was near 
eighty, and getting a bit doited, and had 
had a matter of o’ twenty childer.’ 

‘““Among the most unmoved of the 
lookers on was the brother of the boy so 
badly hurt; and while he was lying ina 
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pool of blood on the flag floor, and crying 
out how much his arm was ‘ warching,’ 
his stoical relation stood coolly smoking his 
bit of black pipe, and uttered not a single 
word of either sympathy or sorrow.” 

But if the external world was thus cal- 
culated tou roughen the character of Char- 
lotte Bronté, the interior life of the Ha- 
worth parsonage was little calculated to 
soften it. There seems never to have 
been the echo of a joyous sound among 
its rafters, never the illumination of a 
smile in its cheerless apartments. There 
were six children—five daughters and a 
son—living in this gloomy mansion with- 
out the fostering tenderness of a mother’s 
love, or any other female guardianship, 
for soon after Patrick Bronté entered 
upon the curacy of Haworth, his wife 
died, and the aunt who came to take 
charge of the family affairs was an inya- 
lid, and was confined mostly to her room. 

The father was a very moody and irri- 
table man, who was accustomed to relieve 
his fits of anger by singular expedients, 
sometimes by firing off pistols in the gar- 
den, and sometimes by sawing off the legs 
of the chairs and tables. His lessons of 
frugality and simplicity in dress, were 
given in a way at once peevish and practi- 
val. Ile thought the shoes that had been 
purchased for his children were of too gay 
a colour and he threw them in the fire. 
Iie tore the silk dress of his wife into 
ribbons. He would not eat at the same 
table with his daughters. And yet Pat- 
rick Bronté does not appear to have been 
a harsh or cruel man in his conduct to- 
wards them. He took the greatest inter- 
est in their studies from an early age, and 

ratched with a truly paternal solicitude 
the development of their characters. 
Mrs, Gaskell gives us an account, writ- 
ter by himself, of the first exhibitions of 
their remarkable talent. He says— 

“*When mere children, as soon as they 
could read and write, Charlotte and her 
brothers and sisters used to invent and 
act little plays of their own, in which the 
Duke of Wellington, my daughter Char- 
lotte’s hero, was sure to come off con- 
queror; when a dispute would not un- 
frequently arise among them regarding 
the comparative merits of him, Bona- 
parte, Hannibal, and Cesar. When the 
argument got warm, and rose to its 
height, as their mother was then dead, I 
had sometimes to come in as arbitrator, 
and settle the dispute to the best of my 
judgment. Generally, in the manage- 
ment of these concerns I frequently 
thought that I discovered signs of rising 
talent, which I had seldom or never be- 


fore seen in any of theirage. . . . A 
circumstance now occurs to my mind 
which I may as well mention. When my 
children were very young—when, as far 
as I can remember, the oldest was about ten 
years of age, and the youngest about four, 
thinking that they knew more than I had 
yet discovered, in order to make them 
speak with less timidity, I deemed that if 
they were put under a sort of cover I 
might gain my end, and happening to 
have a mask in the house, I told them all 
to stand and speak boldly from under 
cover of the mask, 

“T began with the youngest, (Anne, 
afterwards Acton Bell,) and asked her 
what a child like her most wanted; she 
answered, ‘Age and experience.’ I 
asked the next (Emily, afterwards Ellis 
Bell,) what I had best do with ber bro- 
ther Branwell, who was sometimes a 
naughty boy. She answered, ‘ Reason 
with him, and when he won’t listen to 
reason whip him.’ I asked Branwell 
what was the best way of knowing tlie 
difference between the intellects of men 
and women. He answered, ‘By con- 
sidering the difference between them as 
to their bodies.’ I then asked Charlotte 
what was the best book in the world. 
She answered, ‘The Bible.’ And what 
was the next best. She answered, ‘ The 
Bock of Nature.’ I then asked the next 
what was the best mode of education for 
a woman. She answered, ‘That which 
would make her rule her house well.’ 
Lastly, [ asked the oldest what was the 
best mode of spending time. She an- 
swered, ‘ By laying it out in prepara- 
tion for a happy eternity.’ I may not 
have given precisely their words, but I 
have nearly done so, as they made a deep 
and lasting imprescsion on my memory. 
The substance, however, was exactly what 
I have stated.” 

About the time that the maiden aunt 
came to Haworth tosuperintend the house- 
hold, Maria and Elizabeth, the eldest two 
of the children, were sent off to school at 
Cowan’s-bridge, and Charlotte soon fol- 
lowed them thither. They suffered in- 
credibly at this ill-regulated establish- 
ment; and the bad food and cruel treat- 
ment they received, no doubt laid the 
seeds of the disease which carried Maria 
and Elizabeth to an early grave. Buta 
retribution was to come. The keen eyes 
of Charlotte Bronté, looking into the 
brutal natures of her teachers, saw there 
the repulsive traits which she has ren- 
dered immortally infamous in the por- 
traitures of Jane Eyre. 


After the death of her elder sisters, 
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Charlotte was left in charge of the family 
at Haworth, and from this moment the 
shadows began to darken upon the do- 
mestic drama, which moves on with the 
deep and certain horror of a Greek 
tragedy. Branwell, the only son, a bril- 
liant boy of universal accomplishment, 
on whom the hopes of the family rested, 
fell into evil courses, formed a scandalous 
connection with a woman in whose family 
he was tutor, and having been cast off by 
her in her subsequent widowhood, took to 
drink and died a sot. The aunt also died 
and the father went blind. Charlotte, 
Emily and Ann, after having bravely con- 
tended with these gathering misfortunes 
and endeavoured to earn a subsistence by 
teaching the languages and needle-work, 
at last threw themse ves upon literature, 
with what success all the world knows 
perfectly well. 

Charlotte and Emily had spent some 
time in Brussels in teaching; and who- 
ever has read ‘ Villette,” has seen how 
the severe little Protestant Englishwoman 
was impressed with the shams and shows, 
the vice and veneer of that miniature 
Paris. It was at this period of their 
lives that the death of their aunt called 
them back to Haworth, where, with the 
exception of a second brief residence in 
Brussels, on the part of Charlotte, the 
rest of the Bronté drama was played out. 

The following little incident in their 
household life, occurring about this time, 
will illustrate the character of Emily and 
connect her with the ideal “ Shirley.” 


“The helplessness of an animal was 
its passport to Charlotte’s heart; the 
fierce, wild, intractability of its nature 
was what often recommended it to Emily. 
Speaking of her dead sister, the former 
told me that from her many traits in 
Shirley’s character were taken; her way 
of sitting on the rug reading, with her 
arm round her rough bull-dog’s neck ; 
her calling to a strange dog, running 
past, with hanging head and _lolling 
tongue, to give it a merciful draught of 
water, its maddened snap at her, her no- 
bly stern presence of mind, going right 
into the kitchen and taking up one of 
Tabby’s red hot Italian irons to sear the 
bitten place, and telling no one till the 
danger was well-nigh over, for fear of 
the terrors that might beset their weaker 
minds. All this, looked upon as a well- 
invented fiction in Shirley, was written 
down by Charlotte with streaming eyes ; 
it was the literal true account of what 
Emily had done. The same tawny bull- 
dog (‘ with his strangled whistle,) called 


‘Tartar’ in Shirley was ‘ Keeper’ in Ha- 
worth parsonage—a gift to Emily. With 
the gift came a warning. Keeper was 
faithful to the depths of his nature as 
long as he was with friends; but he who 
struck him with a stick or whip roused 
the relentless nature of the brute, who 
flew at his throat forthwith, and held him 
there till one or the other was at the point 
of death. Now, Keeper’s household fault 
was this. He loved to steal up stairs and 
stretch his square, tawny limbs on the 
comfortable beds covered over with deli- 
cate white counterpanes. But the clean- 
liness of the parsonage arrangements 
was perfect, and this habit of Keeper’s 
was so objectionable that Emily, in reply 
to Tabby’s remonstrances, declared that 
if he was found again transgressing, she 
herself, in defiance of warning and his 
well-known ferocity of nature, would 
beat him so severely that he would never 
offend again. Inthe gathering dusk of 
an autumn evening Tabby came, half tri- 
umphantly, half tremblingly, but in great 
wrath, to tell Emily that Keeper was 
lying on the best bed in drowsy voluptu- 
ousness, Charlotte saw Emily’s whiten- 
ing face and set mouth, but dared not 
speak to interfere; no one dared when 
Emily’s eyes glowed in that manner out 
of the paleness of her face, and when her 
lips were so compressed into stone. She 
went up stairs, and Tabby and Charlotte 
stood in the gloomy passage below full of 
the dark shadows of coming night. Down 
stairs came Emily dragging after her the 
unwilling Keeper, his hind legs, set in a 
heavy attitude of resistance, held by the 
‘scuft of his neck,’ but growling low and 
savagely all the time. The watchers 
would fain have spoken, but durst not, 
for fear of taking off Emily’s attention, 
and causing her to avert her head fora 
moment from the enraged brute. She let 
him go, planted in a dark corner at the 
bottom of the stairs. No time was there 
to fetch stick or rod, for fear of the strang- 
ling clutch at her throat; her bare clinch- 
ed first struck against his red fierce eyes, 
before he had time to make his spring, 
and in the language of the turf, she 
‘punished him’ till his eyes were swelled 
up, and the half-blind, stupefied beast was 
led to his accustomed lair, to have his 
swelled head fomented and cared for by 
the very Emily herself. The generous 
dog owed her no grudge; he loved her 
dearly ever after; he walked first among 
the mourners to her funeral; he slept 
moaning for nights at the door of her 
empty room, and never, so to speak, re- 
joiced, dog fashion, after her death. He, 
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in his turn, was mourned over by the 
surviving sister. Let us somehow hope, 
in half Red Indian creed, that he follows 
Emily now; and when he rests, sleeps 
on some soft white bed of dreams, un- 
punished when he awakens to the life of 
the land of shadows.” 


Our limits will not permit us to sketch 
the short but shining literary career of 
the three sisters. It began, just as the 
father’s sight was getting dim, and the 
long debauch of the brother was drawing 
to its miserable close, with a volume of 
Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell, 
which was quickly succeeded by the stri- 
king novels issued also under these pseu- 
donyms, and reached its height upon the 
publication of “Jane Eyre,” not long 
after which Emily and Ann went out of 
this world of care, and Charlotte was left 
alone with the sightless father to fight 
the battle of life, and strike for the re- 
wards of literary fame. Mrs, Gaskell 
tells us that she found it “dreary to write 
without any one to listen to the progress 
of the tale, to tind fault or to sympathize 
while pacing the length of the parlour in 
the evenings, as in the days that were no 
more.” But she persevered, and “ Vil- 
lette’”’ was the splendid result of her sol- 
itary labours. 

And now the little, plain Yorkshire 
governess had become the talk of all the 
drawing-rooms of England. Associations 
had been formed by her with literary 
people which drew her from the bleak 
moorland of Haworth and the rude so- 
ciety of the West-Ridingers into the cul- 
tivated circles of London, and led her to 
visit the more picturesque and romantic 

ortions of the island on which she lived. 

tis delightful to see Thackeray beaming 

on her out of his large eyes and enor- 
mous spectacles, a kindly glance of re- 
cognition as she enters the room where 
the beauty and fashion of the West End 
have assembled to hear him lecture, and 
to find the publishers who had rejected 
her earliest work ‘“‘The Professor’ anx- 
iously waiting on her for another vivid, 
fascinating, original story. 

In 1854 Charlotte Bronté was happil 
married; and the joys of wedded life 
combined with the glow of literary suc- 
cess to shed a peaceful radiance on the 
last few months of her uneventful yet 
singularly remarkable life. It inspires 
us with a melancholy pity to regard the 
brevity of that single interval of happi- 
ness. In view of it, we have nothing to 
say of her writings. In the year 1856, 
at the age of thirty-nine, the most gifted 


Englishwoman of her time, was gathered 
to the tomb. She had lived, she had 
loved. Her views of life had been some- 
what morbid, and her bouks were very 
different from what they might have 
been, had she written them in a sunnier 
atmosphere and under the influences of 
affectionate and loving hearts. But taken 
as they are, they will hand down her 
name and her history to a very distant 
point in the future. 


Ranpom Sketcues anp Notes or Evuro- 
PEAN TRAVEL IN 1856. By Rev. Joun 
Kk. Epwarps, A. M. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square, 1857. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. | 


When a man of good sense and acute 
observation undertakes to tell us what he 
saw in a highly interesting country, and 
how he was impressed by the architec- 
ture, the scenery, the manners and cus- 
toms of the people, the works of art in 
a plain and unaffected way, the result is 
most likely to be a valuable and enter- 
taining narrative. The Rev. Mr. Ed- 
wards is such a man,—and his “ Ran- 
dom Sketches and Notes of European 
Travel” make up just such a book. [lis 
style is not always remarkable for grace, 
but it is free from mannerism, and is 
uniformly perspicuous; sometimes kind- 
ling into a poetic rapture, as it treats of 
subjects which appeal powerfully to the 
sensibilities. What we most admire in 
the work, however, is the honesty with 
which the writer gives us his opinions, 
—little caring that they may conflict 
with the established ideas on the matter 
inhand. This imparts to his sketches a 
freshness and piquancy which are want- 
ing in most works of the kind. We may 
not, indeed, ai all times agree with him ; 
as, for instance, when he tells us that he 
had rather see a clay model of the Fisher 
Girl by our gifted Virginia artist, Mr. 
Barbee, than the sublime works of Mi- 
chael Angelo in the chapel of San Lo- 
renzo, at Florence; but we must res- 
pect the candour which prompts the con- 
fession, and the independence of which 
it gives us a proof. 


Mr. Edwards’ tour was performed 
within the compass of six months, and 
his sketches show how much can be seen 
to advantage in that limited space of 
time, by one whom previous study has 
prepared for the journey. We have 
gone over again in his company the bea- 
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ten track of the Italian pilgrimage,—a 
swect, sunny pilgrimage, along blue wa- 
ters, and beneath blue skies, and over 
classic ground, which no rush of vulgar 
travel, though comprising hundreds of 
conceited Yankees and British snobs, 
can ever, thank Heaven! make common- 
place, and we have floated with him upon 
the Rhine, and threaded with him the 
ancient thoroughfares of Paris and Lon- 
don, with a satisfaction that makes it a 
privilege to recommend his volume to 
our readers. 

As a specimen of the style of Mr. 
Edwards in his happiest mood, we give 
his fine description of the music he 
heard performed upon the organ at Frey- 
burg—a gush of instrumental joy which 
we have ourselves experienced, but dared 
not attempt to describe. He says: 


“The sun had just gone down, and the 
reflected light from the western sky blaz- 
ed upon the roof-windows of the cathedral, 
and filled the upper ceiling with a rich 
and mellow twilight, that “shed a sober, 
solemn hue upon “the nave and aisles be- 
low, half veiling the giant columns, and 
shrouding the more distant parts of the 
church in almost impenetrable gloom. 
There was a death-like silence reigning 
around. My thoughts had paid a visit 
to loved ones far away; and during the 
interval which elapsed before the com- 
mencement of the music, I had become 
so absorbed in the creations of my own 
imagination, that I momentarily forgot 
where I was; when suddenly the organ- 
ist commenced, and aroused me from a 
sort of revery that I at first reluctantly 
exchanged for the enjoyment of the mu- 
sic of the organ. The prelude did not 
promise much. There were discordant 
notes, to my ear, which were almost 
painful. There were some transitions, 
also, from soft, faintly-breathing notes, 
up to sudden thunder-bursts, that rolled 
like the roar of a tempest through the 
arches of the cathedral, the only impres- 
sion of which was, that the instrument 
was one of great power, and compass of 
tone. But it was soon apparent that a 
master’s hand was upon the keys, and 
presently it gave forth the most delight- 
ful strains that it is possible for anything 
short of angelic voices to utter. I was 
moved to tears; my heart beat quick, 
and strong, anda strange, shivering sen- 
sation trembled along every nerve. The 
music combined every variety of notes 
and strains; sometimes it was like a mar- 
tial band, attended by the tramp of an 
army marching on to victory or to death; 
sometimes like minstrel wailings over the 
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bier, bearing the only son of a widow to 
the grave; again it was like the cheer- 
ful strains in festive halls, where light 
and airy footsteps beat the time on tes- 
selated floors ; and, again, like the touch- 
ing plaint of a heart-broken mother, in 
her lonely chamber, giving vent to her 
heart-rending agony, over the marble re- 
mains of a sweet and lovely babe, torn 
from her embrace by the iron hand of 
death. There were also wild, bugle 
blasts, such as are heard at sunset, or at 
early morn, amid the snows and glaciers 
of the Alps. Then again there were 
prolonged and softened strains, like those 
that sweep over moonlit waters, from the 
pleasure boat, on a summer lake. There 
were woven in, at other times, sweet and 
plaintive airs, such as love-sick swains 
play under the window of a maiden in 
the midnight serenade; then there were 
sudden peals like those we here from a 
full Austrian band on a public square, 
when the leader gives the signal for 
the full explosive power of every in- 
strument; and, amid all, there were 
heard exquisitely delicate notes, like the 
plaint of a wounded bird in a rose- 
bower, or like the notes that tremble on 
the zolian harp-string when touched by 
the zephyr’s kiss. 1 know of nothing 
in the whole range and compass of mu- 
sic that was not represented in the 
grand, glorious, and sublime piece ‘per- 
formed this evening on the great organ 
of the cathedral. I thought, at times, 
of the band of harpers standing on the 
sea of glass, as seen and heard by Saint 
John in the apocalyptic vision: I thought 
again of the great multitude which no 
man could number, singing in full and 
sublime chorus before the Throne. Then, 
again, in the softer, half-breathing inter- 
ludes, I felt as though a sweet, little, 
lovely cherub had wandered away from 
heaven, and had got lost in the wilder- 
ness of organ-pipes, and was singing its 
own songs in its exile, and panting to 
find its way back to the spirit-land. I 
really felt as though, if there were no 
other attraction, I should want to get to 
heaven, after death, to hear the angels 
sing. The performance was closed with 
the representation of a storm, in which 
were heard the roar of the tempest, the 
howling of strong and powerful winds— 
such as bend the tops of the strong Al- 
pine pines—-and the deep, sullen rumb- 
ling of distant thunder; and still, as it 
were in the very heart of this terrible 
tempest, there were distinctly heard, the 
softest, sweetest strainsof music, breathing 
forth in melting, dulcet notes, that con- 
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trasted strangely with the howling winds, 
and stunning peals of thunder that filled 
the great cathedral with their dismal 
sound.” 


The Poetical Works of Grratp Massey. 
Complete in one volume. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1857. [From A. Mor- 
ris, 97 Main Street. 


Genius is no respecter of persons and 
sets her star of knighthood on the breast 
of the lowly as often as she selects some 
of earth’s proudest children as the recip- 
ients of her favors. Gerald Massey was 
a poor boy, the son of a canal boatman, 
whose children were nurtured in penury 
and cramped in their growth by sorrow ; 
he struggled to manhood against the most 
depressing circumstances; and his ear- 
liest utterances of inspiration were fairly 
choked by the sobs of childish grief, but 
amanly nature overcame at last the dif- 
ficulties of his lot, and like the. bird of 
which Ariosto tells us, whose nest was 
among thorns, but whose carol was al- 
ways sweet and blithesome, he began to 
pour out from his humble home the strains 
of true poetry which spoke to the hearts 
of men and made them listen. It isa 
genuine vocation which impels natures 
like Gerald Massey to sing; he is the 
chosen child of the muses and enters the 
temple consecrate to them as of right, 
walking up to the court where Shelley 
and Keats hymned their noblest music, 
and seizing the harp whose strings are 
yet vibrant with their touch, evokes from 
it the sound that genius alone can fling 
upon the air. 


In regarding a literary career so re- 
markable and environed by so many and 
so grievous discouragements as that of 
Gerald Massey, the critic is disarmed. 
That he should write, thus untaught, un- 
cheered by friendship, beaten down by 
want, unfamiliar with models, with grace 
and melody and delicacy of sentiment 
and purity of style is a thing so surpri- 
sing that one does not care, in reading 
his poems, to be severe upon his faults, 
or to point out immaturities of thought 
and expression. If we were asked to 
characterize him as a poet, we should say 
that he combined the qualities of two very 
dissimilar writers, Keats and Charles 
Mackay, throwing much of the sensuous- 
ness and richness: of the author of the 
“Eve of St. Agnes” into just such veri- 
fied stump speeches or political lyrics as 


Mackay is fond of writing. Mr. Massey 
is not over observant of the laws of ver- 
sification, or the suggestions of the nice 
poetical ear, and we fear that he is not 
sufficiently careful to avoid appropriating 
the ideas of others. The charge of plagi- 
arism is easily made, and a writer so 
richly dow ered with im: igination may be 
the last who ought to be “suspected of it, 

but we are strongly i inclined to think that 
Mr. Massey has somehow got hold of a 
stray volume of Poe and memorized only 
too faithfully some of his poems. In the 
very beautiful little conjugal tribute, en- 
titled “A Poor Man’s Wife,’ ’ page 78 of 
this volume, we find the foilowing— 


In her worshipful presence, transfigur’d 
I stand, 
And the poor man’s English home 
She lights with the Beauty of Greece the 
grand, 
And the glory of regallest Rome ; 


which reminds us very strongly of this 
stanza in Poe’s lines “ ‘To Helen” — 


Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome: 


and again Mr. Massey says in “ Craig- 
crook Castle,” page 161, 


The Pansies, pretty little puritans, 
Came peeping up with merry Elvish eyes, 


which certainly closely resembles the 
verse in the poem of Poe “ For Annie”’— 


A rosemary odour, 
Commingled with pansies— 

With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 


There are other passages scarcely less 
similar to Poe’s than these, in Mr. Mas- 
sey’s Poems, but we do not care to cite 
them. There is enough of fancy and 
earnest thought in this volume to set up 
any man as a poet; and we shall be mis- 
taken if the writer does not justify here- 
after the hopeful promise given in his 
Preface, ‘“‘I hope that my future holds 
some happier fate. I think there is a 
work for me to do, and I trust to accom- 
plish it.” 
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Festus: A Poem. By Puitir James Bat- 
LEY, Barrister at Law. Eighteenth 
American Edition. Boston: Sanborn, 
Carter, Bazin, & Co., 1857. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


However critics and amateurs may dif- 
fer as to the merits of Festus, (and we 
believe there is greater contrariety of 
opinion with regard to it than any other 
work of modern times,) there can be 
no possible dispute that this azure-gilt 
volume is the most exquisite edition of 
it that has ever been published. The 
typography is charming, and its size 
commends it to all who are going to 
spend a week in the country, since it 
may be very conveniently pocketed. Mr. 
Bailey is likely to have many new read- 
ers, when he is presented to the world in 
so beautiful an exterior. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WomEeN, Moran, Po- 
LITICAL, AND Hisroricat. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Author of “ The Diary of 
an Ennuyée,” etc. From the last Lon- 
don Edition, Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1857. 


Sisters or Cuarity. Catholic and Pro- 
testant; and the Communion of La- 
bour. By Mrs. Jameson. Same Pub- 


lishers. [From James Woodhouse, 
137 Main Street. 


Mrs. Jameson has done more to de- 
monstrate the dignity and influence of 
her sex than almost any other female 
writer of the day. The works whose 
titles are given above refer directly to 
the intellectual traits of woman, and to 
her proper sphere in society. The 
‘‘ Characteristics,” founded on the Hero- 
ines of Shakespeare, is well known, and 
we need only say, that the present edi- 
tion of it, is in that luxurious petite 
style of blue and gold to which we have 
referred in speaking of the Poems and 
Prose writings of Longfellow, recently 
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brought out by Ticknor & Fields. We 
are glad to perceive that they promise 
the “ Diary of an Ennuyée,” and the 
“ Loves of the Poets,” in uniform style. 

‘“‘ Sisters of Charity” is a calm but 
earnest discussion of the question how 
far a systematic female benevolence on 
religious principles is promotive of great 
Christian results. We are not prepared 
to enter upon a subject of such im- 
portance at this time, but we commend 
Mrs. Jameson’s volume to the attention 
of every reader. 


Four volumes of English and Scottish 
Ballads are the latest editions to the fine 
series of the British Poets which Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, have 
been bringing out for some time past. 
It is unnecessary for us to say another 
word in praise of these well-printed and 
neatly arranged volumes of poetry. As 
for the contents of the four now on our 
table, we need only mention that they 
comprise the ancient minstrelsy of Eng- 
land and Scotland, of which Sir Lance- 
lot du Lake, and the Nut Brown Mayde, 


are perhaps the specimens most widely 
known at the present day. Mr. A, Mor- 
ris has sent us the “ Ballads.” 


The beautiful Household Edition of 
the Waverley Novels, published by Tick- 
nor & Fields, of Boston, is getting on 
finely. Mr. James Woodhouse, of this 
city, has just sent us ‘‘The Antiquary,”’ 
in two volumes, with a delicious steel en- 
graving of Mr. Oldbuck; As the volumes 
multiply, their appearance on the shelves 
of the Library improves ; and when the 
whole series shall have been issued, there 
ean be no more desirable edition of the 
unrivaled novels of Sir Walter to be ob- 
tained anywhere. We are gratified to 
learn that the success of the enterprize 


has greatly exceeded the expectations of 
the Publishers. 
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ges~ Editors of Newspapers will please publish this Prospectus. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising 
Sheet. The Two Volumes furnished for 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1857. 
Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes of 
the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., 
the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted 
on their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the pa- 
tronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Two Years, the Mes- 
senger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all 
narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of 
America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapon“of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Po- 
ems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors 
have reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID ‘EFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Esq. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

he Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com~ 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON &CO., 
Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
December 1, 1856. 


ba= Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 
beg Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 


oe pega for us, for which they will be allowed 12} per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us. 
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URNAMENTAL IRON RAILING! ¢ == 


ff] venanpans, patconres, (710! 
ORE a GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
—— ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his m: anufactory 
at "Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


Beg Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed.<@3q 













' 
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ye Sat | No. 6, Main Street, 
ees 
AN Oy l MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Neo! 
oe Y 
weaey TIN-WARE, &C 
Gar cy e9 
NSS S| _ Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
——————— ert 


general assortment of 





STOV E:sS. 


Orders from either town or country for 


Tin-W ork, suc ha as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 


HENRY SHAFER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
fh cLotuino emporium, # 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKIIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S.A. BEELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va, 
AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southe sm country; and can 
suce essfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; : 

WALNUT ” . 

MAHOGANY “* te 63 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

He has in his employ ‘the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as fda tceergcanca 


SPLENDID PIAN \O-FORTES. 
ae ch J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


d ebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABLINEL FURNITURE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


PHILP RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL- 

ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 

Engines of any required power ; also, portable Engines, with a decided 

improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 

Fe avis, ) On wheels, so well —* to farming purposes, getting lumber, 

&C., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind ; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


\] U Many persons are not aware that such an extensive ussortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subseriber’s ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste. 

“the. subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press ,in their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
n every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
ev they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 

orth 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 


{> Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse.) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 
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If YOU WISH FOR GOOD AND CHEAP READING, SUBSCRIBE TO 


) O’N Ei ts Ls 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 
BROAD STREET, NEAR 9TH. 
LEBMS OF VKE LIBRARY. 


Subscribers are required to deposit $1 50 before taking out any books. The deposit will be re- 
turned when they withdraw. Subscription for one year, $2; for six months, $l 25; for one month, 


25 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE. 
BOOKS LENT OUT TO BE READ. 
TEBIMUS OF VIE BEADLING-ROOMK. 


Subscription for one year, $5; for six months, $3; for three months, $2; for one month, 75 ets. 
For going in and looking over all tie papers, 64 cents, PAID IN ADVANCE, 


LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM COMBINED. 


Subscription for one year, $6; for six months, $4; for three months, $2 50. PAID IN AD- 
VANCE. 

(> Entrance to Reading-Room, next door to O'NEIL’S Bookstore and Library. 

Ruoms open from 7 A, M. until 10 P. M., except on Friday evening, when the Reading-Room 
will be occupied by a Debating Society, from 8 o'elock. 

The Peoples’ Map of Virginia for sale. Price 5) cents. 

A large collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music always on hand. 


JOHN O’NEILL, 


Next door to Broad St. Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. 
FOR 1HE THIRD YEAR. 


The management have the pleasure of announcing that the collection of Works of Art designed 
for distribution among the subscribers, whose names are received previous to the 28th of January, 
1857, is much larger and more costly than on any previous year. Among the leading works in 
Sculpture, executed in the finest marble, is the new and beautiful statue o/ the “WOOD NYMPH,” 
the busts of the three great American Statesmen, CLAY, WEBSTER AND CALHOUN. Also 
the exquisite ideal bust, “SPRING.” APOLLO AND DIANA, in marble, life size. ‘Together 
with the following Groups and Statues in Carrara Marble—of the Struggle of the Heart, Venus a 
Dapple, Psyche, Magdalen, Child of the Sea, Innocénce, Captive Bird, and Little Truant. With 
numerous works in bronze, and_a collection of several hundred Fine Oil Paintings, by leading Ar- 
tists. 

The whole of which are to be distributed or allotted among the subscribers whose names are re- 
ceived previous to the T'wenty-Eighth of January, 1857, when the Distribution will take place. 


Terms of Subscription. 


Every subscriber of Three Dollars is entited to a copy of the splendid Steel Engraving, “ Sat- 
urday Night,” or a copy of any the following $3 Magazines one year; also a copy of the Art 
Journal one year, and a Ticket in the Annual Distribution of Works of Art. 

Thus, for every $3 paid, a person not only gets a beautiful Engraving or Magazine one year, but 
also receives the Art Journal one year, and a T'icket in the Annual Distribution, making four dol- 
| lars worth of reading matter besides the ticket, by which a valuable painting or piece of statuary 
H may be received in addition. 

Those who prefer Magazines to the Engraving “ Saturday Night,” can have either of the fol- 
lowing one year—Harper’s Magazines, Godey’s Lady’s Book, United States Magazine, Knicker- 
boc ker Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, Blackwood Magazine, Southern Literary Messengér. 

No person is restricted to a single share. Those taking five memberships, remitting $15, are 
entitled to six Engravings, and to six tickets in the distribution, or any five of the Magazines, one 
year, and Six Tickets. 

Persons, in remitting funds for membership, will please register the letter at the post office, to 
prevent loss, on receipt of which a certificate of membership, together with the Engraving or Mag- 
azine desired, will be forwarded to any part of the country. 

For further particulars, see the November Art Journal, sent free on application. 

For membership, address C. L. DERBY, Actuary C.\A. A., 348 Broadway, New York, or Wes- 
tern Office, 166 Water street, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Subscriptions received by C. H. SUTTON, Honorary Secretary for Richmond. Va., corner of 
Bank and 11th ste. December 1856. 
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SMITMEIFIIEILID ACAIDEMY. 
R. M. CARY, Principal. 


TERMS, PER SESSION OF TEN MONTHS, 
Commencing first Monday in October, and closing last Friday in July. 
Tuition and Board, (including washing, fuel, lights, &c-.,) in the family of the Principal, __ 
who will be prepared to receive six boarders, : : 6 ‘ : -§200 00 
Le PAYMENTS QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE. £9 
Pupils will be charged from date of entrance to the close of the Session, and no deduction will 
be made except at the option of the Principal. 


Testimonial from the Trustees when the Principal dissolved his connection with them in 1854, 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of Smithfield Academy, on the 26th of July, 1854, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we accept with regret the resignation of R. M. Cary, as Principal of the Smith- 
field Academy, over which he has for nearly five yeurs presided, with credit to himself and benefit 
to the Institution. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board Mr. Cary possesses in an eminent degree the moral 
and educational requisites which constitute the geutleman, the efficient disciplinarian, and success- 
ful teacher. Signed, JOHN R. PURDIE, Pres’t. 

C. B. Haypen, Sec’y Dec 1856. 


—~+ . EE 


AYER’S PILLS. 

A new and singularly successful remedy for the cure of all Billious diseases— 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Fevers, Gout, Hu- 
mors, Nervousness, Irritability, Inflammations, Headache, Pains in the Breast, 
Side, Back, and Liinbs, Female Complaints, &c., &c. Indeed very few are the 
diseases in which a Purgative Medicine is not more or less required, and much 
sickness and suftering might be prevented, if a harmless but effectual Cathartic 
were more freely used. No person can ieel well while a costive habit of body 
prevails; besides it soon generates serious and often fatai diseases, which might 
have been avoided by the timely and judicious use of a good purgative. This 
is alike true of Colds, Feverish symptoms, and Billious derangements. They ali tend to become 
or produce the deep seated and formidable distempers which load the hearses all over the land. 
Hence a reliable family physic is of the first importance to the pulic health, and this Pill has been 
perfected with consummate skill to meet that demand. 

Among the eminent gentlemen who have testified in favor of these Pills, we may mention. 

Doct. A. A. HAYES, Analytical Chemist of Boston, aud State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
whose high Professional character is endorsed by the— 

Hon. EDWARD EVERITT, Senator of the U.S. 

ROBERT. C. WL. THROP, Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. Min. Plen. to England. 

JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston; also 

Dr. J. R. CHILTON. Practical Chemist of New York City, endorsed by 

Hon. W. L MARCY, Secretary of State. 

WM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in America. 

S. LELAND & Co., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, and others. 

These Pills, the result of long investigation and study, are offered to the public as the best and 
most complete which the present state of medical sc.ence can afford. They are compounded 
not of the drugs themselves, but of the inedicinal virtues only of Vegetable remedies extracted by 
Chemical process in a state of purity, and combined together in such a manner as to insure the 
best results, ‘This system of compesition for medicines has been found in Cherry Pectoral and 
Pills both, to produce u more efficient remedy than had hitherto been obtained by any process,.— 
The reason is perfectly obvious! While by the old mode of composition, every medicine is bur 
dened with more or less of acrimonious and injurious qualities, by this each individual virtue only 
that is desired for the curative effect is present. All the inert and obnoxious qualities or each sub- 
stance employed are left behind, the curative virtues only being retained. Hence it is self eyi- 
dent the effects should prove as they have proved, more purely remedial, and the Pills a more pow- 
erful antidote to disease than any other medicine known to the world. Prepared by Dr. JAMES 
C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by PURCELL, LAUD and Co., and by Druggists generally. Nov—4t 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE 
s 

GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 

1HE increasing Literary ‘Taste of the Publie, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold ip the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now fe: at the sume reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and MSAllaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &e., &c., Blan KS, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, ae. 

Agents and Dealers in t ntry supped with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1s oe 
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To Book Buyers. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Ricumonp, Va. 


Has just published for free circulation, (those who wish to receive it, post-paid, wil 
remit a 3 cent stamp,) an &vo. catalogue of 68 pages, containing 1,258 Works, embrac 
ing 3,000 volumes with the size, date of publication, binding, and price of each, 

The whole Catalogue is devoted to Books on America, comprising history, travels 
statistics, periodicals, &¢., both ancient and modern. 

This is the largest and most valuable collection ever offered for sale by any Othe 
house in the United States. Also published, a catalogue of over 1,000 volumes of ney 
and old Books on Politics, Political Economy, and Political History. Also, a catalogue 
of 2,000 new and standard Law Books, embracing many rare English editions not t 
be found elsewhere. Most of the Works can be sent by mail, post-paid, to those whi 
remit the retail price. Book buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size 
date of publication, binding, and price of each work are given. New Books received 
as soon as published, and large additions are made to stock of rare old Works, 

Libraries bought and sold. 


» WARDLAW & WALKER, 
FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, §. C. 

W. A. WARDLAW. G. WALKER. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
Have in Press for A. Morris, Publisher, to be published 
in a few weeks, 


HENING & MUNFORD’S REPORTS. (Condensed.) By Lucian Minor. 
ALSO 


A NEW FORM BOOK. By A. H. Sanps. 


In addition to these LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS for Mr. 
Morris, we are publishing regularly, 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Macfarlane & Fer- 

gusson, Proprietors. 

The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Ruffin & August? Proprietors. 
The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist Missionary paper. 
The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL. Published by J. W. Randolph. 
THE VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperanee Journal. 

pas= The manner in which thage re printed, are a sufficient 
guaranty of our capacity to exee entrusted to us. 


JOB PRINTING neatly, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW BOOK. By St. George Tucker. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


“We have read with some care the MS. of a 
new work of fiction, on the eve of publication, 
illustrative of Virginia history, which, we think, 
will secure for the writer a large share of ap- 
a Hansford, a Tale of Bacon’s Re- 
yellion’”’ The authorship has been already an- 
nounced as belonging to St. George Tucker, a 
gentleinan, as yet untried in efforts of sustained 
merit, but known for uncommon sprightliness of 
intellect. The work is constructed upon the 
old-fashioned model of the Waverly Novels, be- 
ing divided into convenient chapters with scraps 
from the old dramatists by way of motto to 
each, and the story alternates pleasantly be- 
tween narrative anddialogue. We think it due 
to Mr. Tucker to say in advance, that the ear- 
lier chapters of his volume are the least happy 
portion of it, and that whoever shall lay the 
book down, deterred by the tardy movement of 
the opening from following the story to the de- 
nouement, will doethe author a great injustice 
and deprive himself of much real enjoyment. 
Three or four of the dramatis persone seem 
flesh and blood—Sir William Berkley, the re- 
lentless and vindictive Governor of the Colony, 
is depicted with extraordinary power, and the 
author has taken, we think, the true view of his 
character, that of a chivalrous and even gene- 
rous nature, embittered and perverted by an in- 
sane bigotry of loyalty. Bacon, the patriot- 
demagogue; Hansford, the single-hearted and 
high souled lover of his country and his mis- 
tress; Col. Temple, the ancient cavalier; all 
these characters stand before us in fine relief, 
while encircled with the light of ruddy colonial 
fireside, the matronely form of Mrs.- Temple, 
and graceful figure of the gentle Virginia, ap- 
pear in remarkable freshness and verisimilitude. 
We must defer further notice of “ Hansford” 
until it comes up “ on its second reading,” (a 
phrase which the Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates will permit us to borrow for the occasion,) 
but we do not hesitate to say that we predict 
for the work a brilliant success, and that we look 
to Mr. Tucker as the possible author of many 
charming novels to come, illustrative of our do- 
mestic annals.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch. 


The Richmond correspondent of the Peters- 
burg Express says: 

“ The literary world will soon be favored with 
a Romance from the pen of one of the most 
intellectual gentlemen in Virginia—St. George 
Tucker, Esq., Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
It is a Historical Novel, founded upon Bacon’s 
Rebellion, and entitled “HansFrorp.’”’ Men of 
high ability, who have perused proof-sheets 
pronounce it a work of uncommon merit; and 
as it is the result of Mr. Tucker’s first effort in 
the character of a Novelist, the public will look 
forward with eagerness to its appearance.” 


From the Richmond Examiner. 


Hansrorp; A Tale of Bacon's Rebellion.” 
By St. Georce Tucker. A publication of 
this title and authorship will soon be issued 
from the press of Mr. Gro. M. West, of this 
city. We have seen a few of the proof sheets, 
which induce us to await the publication with 


eager interest. The stvle is remarkably spirit- 
ed, fluent and agreeable, and the story seems 
charged with electric power and pathos. We 
are glad that a performance promising so much 
cleverness is fonnded on so important a histor- 
ical episode in our colonial history as the Bacon 
Rebellion, and that while portraying Virginia life 
and society, so competenta hand has also sought 
to rescue from oblivion some of the fading tradi- 
tions of our State. 


This work will contain over 300 pages printed 
on handsome white paper and bound in neat 
muslin, gilt backs—price $1 25; and will be 
ready for sale on the 10th March,1857. Persons 
who remit the price will receive the book free of 
postage. 


GEO. M. WEST, Publisher. 
Exchange Block, 14th St. Richmond, Va. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


‘ Cannibals All; or, Slaves without 
Masters ;”’ 


3y Geo. Fitzhugh, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Sociology fur the South.” 


Sociology for the South, or The Fail- 
ure of Free Society. 


By George Fitzhugh, Esq., 
One vol., 12mo. Price—Cloth $1; Paper, 75 cts. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS 

There are patent in this volume, urguments 
and facts which will rebuke fanaticism and en- 
chain the attention of thinking men.—[National 
Intelligencer. 

This book is a mine of thought and a maga- 
zine of ideas. Its main object seems to be the il- 
lustration of the necessity for, and the advanta- 
ges of, slavery.—[ Washington Sentinel. 

There is a work recently published by Mr. 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, called “ Sociology for 
the South,’ which should be in the possession 
of every Southern gentleman. It is full of val- 
uable suggestions on this subject, and without 
necessarily endorsing every sentiment of the 
writer, few can read it and fail of being confirmed 
in their attachment to our peculiar institutions. 
[Judge Perkins of Louisiana. 

A Southern critic, speaking of this work, has 
said, with muchtruth: “ The splendor, anima- 
tion, and crowded population ef the northern 
cities, excite, bewilder and delight Southern 
men and their families. Compared with the 
calm, easy indolence of their own communities, 
a painful sense of inferiority depresses them 
when they go back to their own homes. The 
difference is as between a magnificent panoramic 
view and a dark still landscape—life in action 
and life in repose.” ‘ Let them be content- 
ed,” the writer continues, “ the work of Fitz- 
hugh will do much to reconcile them to what 
they have, and what they are, when he reveals 
to them the in‘erior view—the miseries of pau- 

erism, with its grim and hideous attendants— 
its dire degradations as shown in penitentiuries 
and houses of refuge, even for the young.” 

For sale by A. MORRIS, Publisher. 

Jan 23. 
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THE SOUTHERN ARGUS. 


An independent Democratic Journal published in the city of Norfolk, having one of the largest 
circulations in the South offers unusual inducements to advertisers. 
For texms of advertising, address the Proprietors. 
The Daily is - - - - 7 $7 per annum. 
Tri-Weekly is : . - oe" - hy te 
LEONARD & LAMB. 








IF YOU WISH FOR GOOD AND CHEAP READING, SUBSCRIBE TO 


O'NEILL’ 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 


BROAD STREET, NEAR 9TH. 
TERMS OF PAE LIBRARY. 


Subscribers are required to deposit $1 50 before taking out any books. The deposit will be re~ 
turned When they withdraw. Subscription for one year, $2; for six months, $1 25; for one month 


25 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE. 
BOOKS LENT OUT TO BE READ. 


TEBIMS OF PIXE BEADIING-BOOM. 
; Subscription for one year, $5; for six months, $3; for three months, $2; for ene month, 75 ets. 
For going in and looking over all the papers, 6} cents. PALD IN ADVANCE, 


LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM COMBINED. 


aoe for one year, $6; for six months, $4; for three months, $2 50. PAID IN AD- 
7 
ANC 

‘a E ‘ntr. ance to Reading-Room, next oer to O’NEIL’S Bookstore and Library. 

Rvoms open from 7 A. M. until 10 P. , except on Friday evening, when the Reading-Room 
will be occupied by a Debating Society, ti 8 o'clock. 

The Peoples’ Map of Virginia for sale. Price 50 cents. 

A large collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music always on hand. 


JOHN O'NEILL, 


Next door to Broad St. Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellanedus Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, 9c. 

Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, , January, 1856 








--- 





J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILLIAM 8. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOVES. 


. aE Orders from either town or country for 


Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 
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AYER’S PILLS. 


A new and singularly successful remedy for the cure of all Billious diseases— 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Fevers, Gout, Hu- 
mors, Nervousness, Irritability, Inflammations, Headache, Pains in the Breast, 
Side, Back, and Limbs, Female Complaints, &c., &c. Indeed very few are the 
diseases in which a Purgative Medicine is not more or less required, and much 
sickness and suffering might be prevented, if a harmless but obiectual Cathartic 
were more freely used. No person can feel well while a costive habit of body 
prevails; besides it soon generates serious and often fatal diseases, which might 
have been avoided by the timely and judicious use of a good purgative. This 
is alike true of Colds, Feverish symptoms, and Billious derangements. They all tend to become 
or produce the deep seated and forinidable distempers which load the hearses all over the land. 
Hence a reliable family physic is of the firstimportance to the public health, and this Pill has been 
perfected with consummate skill to meet that demand. 
Among the eminent gentlemen who have testified in favor of these Pills, we may mention. 





Doct. A. A. HAYFS, Analytical Chemist of Boston, and State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
whose high Professional character is endorsed by the— 

Hon. EDWARD EVERITT, Senator of the U. 3. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. Min. Plen. to England. 

JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston; also » 

Dr. J. R. CHIL'VON, Practical Chemist of New York City, endorsed by 

Hon. W. L MARCY, Secretary of State. 

WM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in America. 

S. LELAND & Co., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, and others. 


These Pills, the result of long investigation and study, are offered to the public as the best and 
most complete which the present state of medical sc.ence can afford. They are compounded 
not of the drugs themselves, but of the medicinal virtues only of Vegetable remedies extracted by 
Chemical process in a state of purity, and combined together in such a manner as to insure the 
best results. ‘This system of composition for medicines has been found in Cherry Pectoral and 
Pills both, to produce a more efficient remedy than had bitherto been obtained by any process.— 
The reason is perfectly obvious! While by the old mode of composition, every medicine is bur- 
dened with more or less of acrimonious and injurious qualities, by this each individual virtue only 
that is desired for the curative effect is present. All the inert and obnoxious qualities or each sub- 
stance employed are left behind, the curative virtues only being retained. Hence it is self evi- 
dent the effects should prove us they have proved, more purely remedial, and the Pills a more pow- 
erful antidote to disease than any other medicine known to the world. Prepared by Dr. JAMES 
C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by PURCELL, LAUD and Co., and by Druggists generally. Nov—4t 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKI.IN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 







































ADVERTISEMENTS. | FepruaRY 


pas Editors of Newspapers will please publish this Prospectus. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SUUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising 
Sheet. The Two Volumes furnished for 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1857. 
Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes of 
the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., 
the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted 
on their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the pa- 
tronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-T'wo Years, the Mes- 
senger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all 
narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of 
America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Po« 
ems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors 
have reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Esq. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

he Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 

MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
DecemBer 1, 1856. 


ga@s~ Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

gas Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
subscribers for us, for which they will be allowed 124 per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us. 
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1857.} ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. A. BEL.VIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Hs just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 
the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 
nufacturing business than any similar establishmentin the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 

Ww ALNUT 6“ sc 4“ 

MAHOGANY “ * % 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

He has in his employ the best of artisans. , Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO-FORTES. 
| J . A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


ebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Adolian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 
modating terms. 


CABINET FURNITURE. 
Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beanty and workmanship cannot be A nerig He is constantly 


manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 
Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment, 


PHILIP RAHM, > 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL-— 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 
Engines of any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
benz hs on wheels, 80 well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&e., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw. Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON RAILING! 


©, a7 > sia +H -< *; i 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, {ii4 Hi WW 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silyer Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


p@y- Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. "wa 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. [Fusnvany 1857. 


To Book Buyers. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Ricumonp, Va. 


Has just published for free circulation, (those who wish to receive it, post-paid, will 
remit a 3 cent stamp,) an 8vo. catalogue of 68 pages, containing 1,258 Works, embrac- 
ing 3,000 volumes with the size, date of publication, binding, and price of each. 

The whole Catalogue is devoted to Books on America, comprising history, travels, 
statistics, periodicals, &c., both ancient and modern. 

This is the largest and most valuable collection ever offered for sale by any other 
house in the United States. Also published, a catalogue of over 1,000 volumes of new 
and old Books on Politics, Political Economy, and Political History. Also, a catalogue 
of 2,000 new and standard Law Books, embracing many rare English editions not to 
be found elsewhere. Most of the Works can be sent by mail, post-paid, to those who 
remit the retail price. Book buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, 
date of publication, binding, and price of each work are given. New Books received 
as soon as published, and large additions are made to stock of rare old Works. 

Libraries bought and sold. 
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WARDLAW & WALKER, 
FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, &. C. 
WwW. A. WARDLAW. G. WALKER. 


ican - ~ - - Sa EEEREEEeeeee " 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
Have in Press for A. Morris, Publisher, to be published 


in a few weeks, 


HENING & MUNFORD'S REPORTS. (Condensed) By Lucian Minor. 
ALSO 


A NEW FORM BOOK. By A. H. Sanps. 


In addition to these LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS for Mr. 
Morris, we are publishing regularly, 


The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Macfarlane & Fer- 
gusson, Proprietors. 


The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Roffin & August, Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist Missionary paper. 
The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL. Published by J. W. Randolp}, 
THE VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperanee Journal. 


pes The manner in which these works are printed, are a sufficient 
guaranty of our capacity to execute any work entrusted to us. 


JOB PRINTING neatly executed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW BOOK. By St. George Tucker. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


“We have read with some care the MS. of a 
new work of fictien, on the eve of publication, 
ilnstrative of Virginia history, which, we think, 
will secure for the writer a large share of ap- 
leanne Hansford, a Tale of Bacon’s Re- 
vellion’’’ The authorship has been already an- 
nounced as belonging to st. George Tucker, a 
gentleman, as vet untried in efforts of sustained 
merit, but known for uncommon sprightliness of 
intellect. The work is constructed upon the 
old-fashioned moll of the Waverly Novels, be- 
ing divided into convenient chapters with scraps 
from the old dramatists by way of motto to 
each, and the story alternates pleasantly be- 
tween narrative and dialogue. e think tt due 
to Mr. Tucker to say in advance, that the ear- 
lier chapters of his volume are the least happy 
portion of it, and that whoever shall lay the 
book down, deterred by the tardy movement of 
the opening from following the story to the de- 
nouement, will do the author a great injustice 
and deprive himself of much real enjoyment. 
Three or four of the dramatis persone seem 
flesh and bleod—Sir William Berkley, the re- 
lentless and vindictive Governor of the Colony, 
is depicted with extraordinary power, and the 
author has taken, we think, the true view of his 
character, that of a chivalrous and even gene- 
reus nature, embittered aad perverted by an in- 
sane bigotry of lovalty. Bacon, the patriot- 
demagegue; Hansford, the single-hearted and 
high sonled lover of his country and his mis- 
tress; Col. Temple, the ancient cavalier; all 
these characters stand before us in fine relief, 
while encircled with the light of ruddy colonial 
fireside, the matronely form of Mrs. Temple, 
and graceful figure of the gentle Virginia, ap- 
pear in remarkable freshness and verisimilitude. 
We must defer further notice of “ Hansford’ 
until it comes up “on its second reading,” (a 
phrase which the Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates will permit us to borrow for the occasion.) 
but we do uot hesitate to say that we predict 
for the work a brilliant success, and that we look 
to Mr. Tucker as the possible author of many 
charming novels to come, illustrative of our do- 
mestic annals.” 


From the Richmond Dispatch. 


The Richmond correspondent of the Peters- 
burg Express says : 

“The literary world will sov-n be favored with 
« Romance from the pen ef one of the most 
intellectual gentlemen in Virginia—St. George 
Tucker, Esq., Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
It is a Historical Novel, founded upon Bacon’s 
Rebellion, and entitled “ HansrorD.”’ Men of 
high ability, who have perused proof-sheets 
pronounce it a work of uncommon merit; and 
us it is the result of Mr. Tucker's first effort in 
the character of a Novelist, the public will look 
forward with eagerness to its appearance.” 


From the Richmond Examiner. 


Hansrorp; A T'ale of Bacon's Rebellion.” 
By St. Georce Tucker. A publication of 
this title and authorship will soon be issued 
from the press of Mr. Geo. M. West, of this 
city. We have seen a few of the proof sheets, 
which induce us to await the publication with 


eager interest. The stvle is remarkably spirit- 
ed, fluent and agreeable, and the story seems 
charged with electric power and pathos. We 
are glad that a performance promising so much 
cleverness is fonnded on so important a histor- 
ical episode in our colonial history as the Bacon 
Rebellion, and that while portraving Virginia life 
and society, so competenta hand has also sought 
to rescue from oblivion some of the fading tradi- 
tious of our State. 


This work will contain over 300 pages printed 
on handsome white paper and bound in neat 
muslin, gilt backs—price $1 25; and will be 
ready for sale on the LOth Mareh,1857. Persons 
who remit the price will receive the book free of 
postage. 

GEO. M. WEST, Publisher. 
Exchange Block, \A4th St. Richmond, Va. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


‘Cannibals All; or, Slaves without 
Masters ;”’ 


By Geo. Fitzhugh, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Sociology fur the South.”’ ’ 


Sociology for the South, or The Fail- 
ure of Free Society. 


By George Fitzhugh, Esq., 
One vol., 12mo. Price—Cloth $1; Paper, 75 cts. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

There are patent in this volume, urgumenis 
and facts which will rebuke fanaticism and en- 
chain the attention of thinking men.—[National 
lutelligencer. 

This book is a mine of thought and a maga- 
zine of ideas, Its main object seems to be the il- 
lusivation of the necessity for, and the advanta- 
ges of, slavery.—[ Washington Sentinel. 

There is a work recently published by Mr. 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, called “ Sociology for 
the Seuth,”’ which should be in the possession 
of every Southern gentleman. It is full of val- 
uable suggestions on this subject, and without 
necessarily endorsing every sentiment of the 
writer, few can read it and fail of being confirmed 
in their attachinent to our peculiar institutions. 
[Judge Perkins of Louisiana. 

A Southern critic, speaking of this work, has 
said, with muchtruth: “ The splendor, anima- 
tion, and crowded population of the northern 
cities, excite, bewilder and delight Southern 
men and their families. Compared with the 
calm, easy indolence of their own communities, 
a painful sense of inferiority depresses them 
when they go back to their own homes. The 
difference is as between a magnificent panoramic 
view and a dark still landscape—life in action 
and life in repose.” “Let them be content- 
ed,” the writer continues, “ the work of Fitz- 
hugh will do niuch to reconcile them to what 
they have, and what they are, when he reveals 
to them the in‘erior view—the miseries of pau- 
perism, with its grim and hideous attendants— 
its dire degradations as shown in penitentiaries 
and houses of refuge, even for the young.” 

For sale by A. MORRIS, Publisher. 

Jan 33. 
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THE SOUTHERN ARGUS. 


4 . : as 5 . ‘ _ — . ‘ } q 
ndepend nt Democratic Journal published in the citv ef Norfolk, baving one ef the largest 
eirculations in the South offers unusual indacement dvertisers. 
F vO} ' rins of advertising, address the Proprietor 


The Daily i 
Tri-Weekly 


ih nud annum 


“LEONARD & LAMB. 


IF YOU WISH FOR GOOD AND CHEAP READING, SUBSCRIBE TO 
©’ NI Ee ET’ 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 
BROAD STREET, NEAR 9TH. 

PERILS GF WER 


Subseribers are required to de posit $1 50 
turned when thev withdraw. Sub 


25 cents. PAID IN ADV ANC E. 


vw Ww Wy ve» 
IL BBRARSY. 
hefore taking out anv books. The depesdt will be re- 
scription for one year, $2; for six mouths, $1 24; for one month® 


BOOKS LENT OUT TO BE READ. 
TEBIIS OF VEXE BEADBING-ROOM. 


Subse rip ition for one year, $5; for six mi mnths, $3; for three months, $2; for one month, 74 e 


For going in and looking over all the papers , 62 cents, PAID IN ADVANCE, 


LIBRARY AND R BA .DING-ROOM COMBINED. 


Subscription for one year, $6; for six months, $4 


-.fur three months, $2 50. PAID IN AD- 
VANCE. 


(= kntrance renee -Room, next dvor to O’NEIL’S Bookstore and Library. 
Roonis open from 7 : M. unt L 10 P. ut: seept on Friday evening, when the Reading-Reom 
will be occupied by a D i siety, 8 o'clock. 


The Peoples’ Map of Vir: iain for sale. Ps rice 50 cents. 
A large collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music always on hand. 


: JOHN O'NEILL, 


Next door to Broad St. Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


LHE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, sugge sted’ to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and J now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &e., &e., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, ae. 
Agents aud Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 
Richmond, January, 1856 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Strect, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILLIAM 8S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


W TIN-WARE, &C., 


IY 


ay | 


y 


abet Ses) | 
ae 


’ 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOV Es. 


Orders from either town or country for 


Sarno 
(9 tee 


Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 


AYER’S PILLS. 


A new and singularly successful remedy for the cure of all Billious diseases— 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Fevers, Gout, Hu- 
mors, Nervousness, Irritability, Infammations, Headache, Pains in the Breast, 
Side, Back, and Limbs, Female Complaints, &c., &c. Indeed very few are the 
diseases in which a Purgative Medicine is not more or less required, and much 
sickness and suffering might be prevented, if a harmless but effectual Cathartic 
were inore freely used. No person can feel weil while a costive habit of body 
prevails; besides it soen generates serious and often futai diseases, which might 
have been avoided by the timely and judicious use of a good purgative. ‘This 
is alike true of Cold’, Feverish svinptoms, and Billious derangements. They all tend to become 
or prodace the deep seated and formidable distempers which load the -hearses all over the land. 
Hence a reliable family physic is of the first importance to the public health, and this Pill has been 
perfected wiih consummate skill to meet that demand, 
Among the eminent gentlemen who have testified in favor of these Pills, we may mention. 





Doct. A. A. HAYES, Analytical Chemist of Boston, and State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
whose high Professional character is endorsed by the— 

Hon. EDWARD EVERULG, Senator of the U.&. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Spceaker of the House of Representatives. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. Min. Plen. to England. 

JOHN B. FLFZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston; also 

Dr. 5. R. CHILI ON, Vractic ii ( hemi tot New York City 9 endorsed by 

Hon. W. L MARCY, Sex retary of State. 

WM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in Ameriea. 

S$. LELAND & Co., Propri iors of the Me tropolitan Hotel, and others. 


These Pills, the result of Jong investigation and study, are offered to the public as the best and 
’ 


most complete which the present state of medical se.ence can afford. They are compounded 
not of the drugs themselves, but of the medicinal virtues only of Vegetable remedies extracted by 
Chemical proccss ma state of purity, aad combined together in such a manner as to insure the 
best resalts. This system of compositiou for medicines has been found in Cherry Pectoral and 
Pills both, to produce a more efficient reinedy than bad hitherto been obtained by any process.— 
The reason is perfectly obvious! While by the eld mode of composition, every medicine is bur- 
dened with more or less of acrimonious and injurious qualities, by this each individual virtne only 
that is desired for the curative efiect is present. All the inert and obnoxious qualities or each sub- 
stance einployed are left behind, the curative virtues only being retained. Hence it is self evi- 
dent the effects should prove as they have proved, more purely remedial, and the Pills a more pow- 
erful antidote to disease then any other medicine known to the world. Prepared by Dr. JAMES 
C. AYER, Practical and Analytica) Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by PURCELL, LAUD and Co., and by Druggists generally. Nov—4t 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS, 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKI-IN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. [Marcn 


gq Hditors of Newspapers will please publish this Prospectus. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TW VOLUMES A YEAR, 
Each containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising 
Sheet. The Two Volumes furnished for 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1857. 
Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes of 
the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., 
the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted 
on their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the pa- 
tronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Two Years, the Mes- 
senger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all 
narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of 
America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Po- 
ems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 
With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors 
have reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 
CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 

charge of 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Esq. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
ean or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. , 

MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
Law-Building, Franklin Strect, Richmond, Va. 
DecempBer 1, 1856. 


sas” Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

ses~ Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
subscribers for us, for which they will be allowed 12} per cent. fur all monies remit- 
ted to us. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S.A. BEELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 
AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar est: ablishment in the Southern co untry; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Ch: um bers and Par lors ; 

WALNUT " 

MAHOGANY “ “ - 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

He has in his employ ‘the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO-FORTES. 
ae J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


J Yebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
RE ISEE & Ce., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the At olian ; ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and dura} vility ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABILINELR POCRINITORBE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


PHILIP RAHN, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


7 Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL- 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Mac shinery, Stationary 
Engines of any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 5 to 40 horse pow- 
Se aeeienl,) on wheels, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 

oc., With improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON RAILING! 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, ||| 1} 


POLO? oa ne 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS, 
ALSO 


“HINGES VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 


ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


kas Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. gq 


1857.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To Book Buyers. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Ricumonp, Va. 





Has just published for free circulation, (those who wish to receive it, post-paid, will 
remit a 3 cent stamp,) an 8vo. catalogue of 68 pages, containing 1,258 Works, embrac- 
ing 3,000 volumes with the size, date of publication, binding, and price of each. 

The whole Catalogue is devoted to Books on America, comprising history, travels, 
statistics, periodicals, &c., both ancient and modern. 

This is the largest and most valuable collection ever offered for sale by any other 
house in the United States. Also published, a catalogue of over 1,000 volumes of new 
and old Books on Politics, Political Economy, and Pofitical History. Also, a catalogue 
of 2,000 new and standard Law Books, embracing many rare English editions not to 
be found elsewhere. Most of the Works can be sent by mail, post-paid, to those who 
remit the retail price. Book buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, 
date of publication, binding, and price of each work are given. New Books received 
as soon as published, and large additions are made to stock of rare old Works. 

Libraries bought and sold. 





WARDLAW & WALKER, 
FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


W. A. WARDLAW. G. WALKER. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
Have in Press for A. Morris, Publisher, to be published 
in a few weeks, 
HENING & MUNFORD'S REPORTS. (Condensed.) By Lucian Minor, 
ALSO 


A NEW FORM BOOK. By A. H. Sanps. 





In addition to these LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS for Mr. 
Morris, we are publishing regularly, 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Macfarlane & Fer- 
gusson, Proprietors. 

| The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Ruffin & August, Proprietors. 
| The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist Missionary paper. 
1] The COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL. Published by J. W. Randolph, 
THE VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperanee Journal. 


gaqgs= The manner in which these works are printed, are a sufficient 
guaranty of our capacity to execute any work entrusted to us. 


JOB PRINTING neatly executed. 
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‘ Cannibals All; or, Slaves without 
Masters ;’’ 


By Geo. Fitzhugh, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Sociology fur the South.” 


Sociology for the South, or The Fail- 
ure of Free Society. 


By George Fitzhugh, Esq., 
One vol., 12mo. Price—Cloth $1; Paper, 75 cts. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


There are patent in this volume, urguments 
and facts which will rebuke fanaticism and en- 
chain the attention of thinking men.—[National 
Intelligencer. 

This book is a mine of thought and a maga- 
zine of ideas, Its main object seems to be the il- 
lustration of the necessity for, and the advanta- 
ges of, slavery.—[ Washington Sentinel. 

There is a work recently published by Mr. 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, called “ Sociology for 
the South,”’ which should be in the possession 


-WARDLAW & WALKER, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 


of every Southern gentleman. It is full of val- 
uable suggestions on this subject, and without 
necessarily endorsing every sentiment of the 
writer, few can read it and fail of being confirmed 
in their attachment to our peculiar institutions. 
[Judge Perkins of Louisiana. 

A Southern critic, speaking of this work, has 
said, with muchtruth: “ The splendor, anima- 
tion, and crowded population of the northern 
cities, excite, bewilder and delight Southern 
men and their families. Compared with the 
calm, easy indolence of their own communities, 
a painful sense of inferiority depresses them 
when they go back to their own homes. The 
difference is as between a magnificent panoramic 
view and a dark still landscape—life in action 
and life in repose.” “ Let them be content- 
ed,” the writer continues, “ the work of Fitz- 
hugh will do much to reconcile them to what 
they have, and what they are, when he reveals 
to them the interior view—the miseries of pau- 
perism, with its grim and hideous attendants— 
its dire degradations as shown in penitentiaries 
and houses of refuge, even for the young.” 

For sale by A. MORRIS, Publisher. 

Jan 23. 


FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, §&. C. 


W. A. WARDLAW. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 


G. WALKER. 


Have in Press for A. Morris, Publisher, to be published 
in a few weeks, 


HENING & MUNFORD'S REPORTS, (Condensed.) By Lucian Minor. 
ALSO 


SANDS’ NEW FORM BOOK. (Now Ready.) 





In addition to these LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS for Mr. 


Morris, we are publishing regularly, 


The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Macfarlane & Fer- 


gusson, Proprietors. 


The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Ruffin & August, Proprietors. 

The HOME AND FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist Missionary paper. 
The COMMISSION, "published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL. Published by J. W. Randolph. 
THE VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperanee Journal. 


fas The manner in which these works are printed, is a sufficient 
guaranty of our capacity to execute any work entrusted to us. 


JOB PRINTING neatly executed. 





J. RB. KEININGHAM, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 










































t ADVERTISEMENTS. | Apri 1857. 


To Book Buyers. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Ricumonp, 





VA. 





I{as just published for free circulation, (those who wish to receive it, post-paid, will 
remit a 3 cent stamp,) an 8vo. catalogue of 68 pages, containing 1,258 Works, embrac- 
ing 3,000 volumes with the size, date of publication, binding, and price of each. 

The whole Catalogue is devoted to Books on America, comprising history, travels, 
statistics, periodicals, &c., both ancient and modern. 

This is the largest and most valuable collection ever offered for sale by any other 
house in the United States. Also published, a catalogue of over 1,000 volumes of new 
and old Books on Politics, Political Economy, and Political History. Also, a catalogue 
of 2,000 new and stand: ird Law Books, embrac ing many rare English editions not to 
be found elsewhere. Most of the Works can be sent by mail, post-paid, to those who 
remit the retail price. Book buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, 
date of publication, binding, and price of each work are given. New Books received 
as soon as published, and large additions are made to stock of rare old Works. 
Libraries bought and sold. 

























IF YOU WISH FOR GOOD AND CHEAP READING, SUBSCRIBE TO 


O’N Eis LW’s 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 
BROAD STREET, NEAR 9TH. 
TEBIMS OF PIXE LIBRARY. 
Subscribers are required to deposit $1 50 before taking out any books. The deposit will be re 


turned when they withdraw. Subscription for one year, $2; for six months, $1 25; for one month 


25 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE. 





BOOKS LENT OUT TO BE READ. 
TEBIIS OF DIKE BCADLING-BOOM. 


Subscription for one year, $5; for six months, $3; for three months, $2; for one month, 75 ets. 
For going in and looking over all the papers, 63 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE. 


LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM COMBINED. 


Subscription for one year, $6; for six months, $4; for three months, $2 50. PAID IN AD- 
VANCE. 

{=> Entrance to Reading-Room, next ree to O’NEIL’S Bookstore and Library. 

Rvoms open from 7 A. M. until 10 P. M., exe ept on Friday evening, when the Reading-Room 
will be occupied by a Debating Society, rie 8 o'clock. 

The Peoples’ Map of Virginia for sale. Price 50 cents. 

A large collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music always on hand. 


JOHN O’NEILL, 


Next door to Broad St. Hotel, Richmond, 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 


GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, sug; vested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at metal? aie 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, ye. 
Agents and Dealers in the Bb: suntry sup p ‘lied with Books upon the best terms. 
Richmond, January, 1856 


LEN ‘29 





Va. 










One Dollar a Year, Circulation, over 100,000 Copies Weekly. 
_h ~©~y ® . a! > >, 1] ot . 
25 Witnesses; or, the Porger Gonvicted, 
SOREN §. DYE IS VTE ACTHOR., 

Who has had 10 years experience as a Banker and Publisher, and author of a series 
of Lectures at the Broadway Tabernacle when, for 10 successive nights, over 

gm 50,000 PEOPLE “a 
Greeted him with Rounds of Applause, while he exhibited the manner in which Coun- 
terfeiters execute their Frauds, and the Surest and Shortest Means of Detecting them ! 
The Bank Note Engravers all say that he is the greatest Judge of Paper Money living. 
Greatest Discovery of the Present Century for detecting Counterfeit Bank Notes. 
Describing every Genuine Bill in Existence, and Exhibiting at a glance every Coun- 
terfeit in Circulatiou!! Arranged so admirably, that Reference is Easy and Detec- 
tion Instantaneous. 

Bas No Index to examine! No pages to hunt up! But so simplified and arranged, 
that the Merchant, Banker and Business Man can see all at a Glance. 


English, French and German. Thus Each may read the same in his own native tongue. 


Most Perfect Bank Note List Published. 
Also a List of All the Private Bankers in America. 

A Complete Summary of the Finance of Europe and America will be published in 
each edition, together with all the Important News of the Day. Also a series of Tales 
from an Old Manuscript found in the East. It furnishes the Most Complete History of 
ORIENTAL LIFE, describing the Most Perplexing Positions in which the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of that Country have been so often found. These Stories will continue 


throughout the whole year, and will prove the Most Entertaining ever offered to the 


Public. 
gq@s~ Furnished Weekly to Subscribers only, at $1 a year. 

dressed to 
May 1857. 


“Cannibals All; or, Slaves without 
Masters ;’’ 


By Geo. Fitzhugh, Esq., 
A :thor of ‘ Sociology fur the South.” 


Sociology for the South, or The Fail- 
ure of Free Society. 


By George Fitzhugh, Esq., 
One vol., 12mo. Price—Cloth $1; Paper, 75 cts. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

There are patent in this volume, j;rguments 
and facts which will rebuke fanaticism and en- 
chain the attention of thinking men.—[National 
lntelligencer. 

This book is a mine of thought and a maga- 
zine of ideas. Its main object seems to be the il- 
lustration of the necessity for, and the advanta- 
ges of, slavery.—[Washington Sentinel. 

There is a work recently published by Mr. 
Fitzhugh, of Virginia, called “ Sociology tor 
the South,” which should be in the possession 


WARDLAW & WALKER, 


All letters must be ad- 
JOHN S. DYE, Broker, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 70 Wall Street, New York. 


of every Southern gentleman. It is full of val- 
uable suggestions on this subject, and without 
necessarily endorsing every sentiment of the 
writer, few can read it and fail of being confirmed 
in their attachment to our peculiar institutions. 
[Judge Perkins of Louisiana. 

A Southern critic, speaking of this work, has 
said, with muchtruth: “ The splendor, anima- 
tion, and crowded population of the northern 
cities, excite, bewilder and delight Southern 
men and their families. Compared with the 
calm, easy indolence of their own communities, 
a painful sense of inferiority depresses them 
when they go back to their own homes. The 
difference is as between a magnificent panoramic 
view and a dark still landscape—lite in action 
and life in repose.” ‘Let them be content- 
ed,” the writer continues, “ the work of Fitz- 
hugh will do much to reconcile them to what 
they have, and what they are, when he reveals 
to them the interior view—the miseries of pau- 
perism, with its grim and hideous attendants— 
its dire degradations as shown in penitentiaries 
and houses of refuge, even for the young.” 

For sale by A. MORRIS, Publisher. 

Jan 23. 


FACTORS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
North Atlantic Wharf, CHARLESTON, §S. C. 


W. A. WARDLAW. 


G. WALKER. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 
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RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH 


Has just published for free circulation, (those who order it sent by mail, can get it 
only by enclosing a 3 cent stamp to pay the postage,) a catalogue of rare and valuable 
Books. Many of them with Autographs, MSS. Notes, Newspaper Cuttings, &e. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages,*1,700 different items, and over 4,000 vo_umEs. 

Also published a catalogue of over 1,000 vols. of new and old books on Politics, Po- 
litical Economy, and Political History. 

Also a catalogue of 2,000 new and standard Law-Books, embracing many rare Eng- 
lish editions not to be found elsewhere. 

Most of the works can be sent by mail post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 

Book-Buyers will find these catalogues very useful, as the size, date of publication, 
binding, and price are given. 

New Books received as soon as published and large additions are made to the stock 
of rare old works. Libraries bought and sold. May 1857. 


IF YOU WISH FOR GOOD AND CHEAP READING, SUBSCRIBE 'TO 
O’N Ea iT L.’s 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 


BROAD STREET, NEAR 9TH. 
TERMS OF LEE LIBRARY. 


Subscribers are required to deposit $1 50 before taking out any books. ‘The deposit will be re 
turned when they withdraw. Subscription for one year, $2; for six mouths, $1 25; for one month 


25 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE. 
BOOKS LENT OUT TO BE READ. 
TERBIMS OF VEE BEADIING-BRECOM 


Subscription for one year, $5; for six months, $3; for three months, $2: for one month, 75 cts. 
For going in and looking over all the papers, 64 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE, 


LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM COMBINED. 


Subscription for one year, $6; for six months, $4; for three months, $2 50. PAID IN AD- 
VANCE. 

}S Entrance to Reading-Room, next door to O'NEIL’S Bookstore and Library. 

Rvoms open from 7 A. M. until 10 P. M., except on Friday evening, when the Reading-Room 
will be occupied by a Debating Society, from 8 o'clock. " 

The Peoples’ Map of Virginia for sale. Price 50 cents. 

A large collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music always on hand. 


JOHN O’NEILL, 


Next door to Broad St. Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 


GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experiment 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 


~ T : 2. ‘ ° Ms : Sn) 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, Pe. 
Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 
Richmond, January, 1856 
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One Dollar a Yeas, Peccistion, 2 over 100,000 Copies Weekly. 
| 5 Witaesses; or, the Porger Convicted. 


SOM $ DYE LS CHE 2K, 
Who has had 10 years experience as a Banker and Publisher, and author of a series 
of Lectures at the Broadway Tabernacle when, for 10 successive nights; over 
= 60,000 PEOPLE “oe 


Greeted him with Round -of Applause; while he @xhibited the manner in which Coun- 
terfeiters execute their. , and ‘the Surest and Shortest Means of Detecting them! 


The Bank Note Engr avers ‘all say that he is the greatest Judge of Paper. Money living. 
Greatest Dusen of the Present Century for detecting Counterfeit Bank Notes. 


Deseribing every Genuine Bill in Existence, and Exhibiting at w glance every Coun- 
terfeit' in Ciroulation |!) "Arranged 80 admirably, that Reference is Rasy and Detec- 
tion Instantaneous. 

No Index to examine! No pages to hunt up! But. so simplified and arranged, 
that the Merchant, Banker: and Business Man can, see all at a Glance. 


au ree 


Bhglish, French ana German. Whus Each may read the same in his own native tongue. 
¢ Most: Perfect Bank Note List Published. 


Also. a of All the Private Bankers in America. 

A Complete Sammary of the Finauce'of Eutope and America will be published in 
each edition, together with all the laportant News of the Day... Also a series of Tales 
from an Old “Manuseript found i in the East, It furnishes the Most Complete History of 
ORIENTAL LIFE, deseribing the Most Perplexing. Positions in which the Ladiesand 
Gentlemen of that Country have been so often found. These Stories will continue 
ae, Sea the whole year, and will prove the, Most Entertaining ever offered te. the 

ublic 

pay Furnished peace ta » Subscribers only, at $1-a year. 
dressed te 

May 1857, 


All letters must ‘<4 ad- 
JOHNS. DYE, Broker, 
 Dablintes and Proprietor, 70 Wall Street, New York. 


of evary Southern gentloraan. it js-fuil of val- 

pable suggestions on this sabject, and. without 

necessarily endorsing every sentiment -of the 

wiittr, few can read it and faibof being confirmed 

in they attachment to-our peculiar institations. 
[adge Perkins of Louisiana. 

A Southern critic, epesking of this work, has 

said, with much truth: ~“ The splendor, aninia- 

7 tion, and: crowded nopulation of the norther# 





« Cannibals’ All; a Ba without . 


Masters 2 


‘By Geo. Fitzhugh; Esq., 
JA Ahor of * Sociology tur. the: South? 


Sociology for the South; or The Pail- 
+ <; Mre of Pree Society. | 


. ’ By George Fitshugh, Esq.; 
: One vol, 12mo, Price—Cloth $1; ‘eae 73ets. 
“NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


There are patent in this volume, ursuments 
16 which will rebuke | icism and en- 


the eee ot thinking wen. —[National 


cer. 
Dook is a mine pe CON maga- 
; tine of ideas, Its :pain- teens to be oe il- 


lbs of the necess + the rapped 
: feb ser) —~[ Washi 2 Se es ad ee 


Phere. is “a work recett “age , 
hagh, of Virginia, | 





cities; excite, bew Wer and delight Southern 
men and their: families, Compu red with. the 
calm, casy indolence of their own communities, 
# pain:ul sense of inferjority depresses them 
when ttey go back to the: own homes. ; The 
difference is as between a magvificent panoramic 
view atd a dark still landscape—life ‘im action 
ard life jo repose.” “Let them -be content= 
ed,” thé. writer continues, “ the work of Fitz- 
hagh will do nach to. reconcile them. to what 
they have, and what (hey are when. he reveals 
to:theiathe in-erior viewthé miseries of pau- 
perisfn, wath its griuy and-hideous attendants— 
its dire degrad lations ‘as.sliown in penitentiuries 
and housés of refuge. even forthe youn,’ 

«Por sdle by ~ A. MORRIS: Publisher. 

» Jan'23. 





. th which shot at n ie 


he WALKER. 


SB AND. STATIONER, 
, 296; Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
+ 03 hua neatness and dispateh, 





4 : ADVERTISEMENTS. A [dune 1857. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
J, W. RANDOLPH 


Has just published for freé ciréulation, (those who order it sent by mail, can get it 
only by enclosing a 3 cent stamp, to pay the postage,) a catalogue of rare and valuable 
Books. Many of them with Autographs, MSS. Notes, Newspaper Cuttings, &o. 

The catalogue contains 80 pages,.1,700 different items, and over 4,000 vorumss. 

Also published a catalogue of, over 1,000 vols. of new and old books on Politics, Po- 
litical Economy, and Political History. 

Also a catalogue of 2,000 newand standard Law-Books, embracing many rare Eng- 
lish editions not to be found elsewhere. 

Most of the works ean be sent by mail.post-paid to those who remit the retail price. 

Book-Buyers will, find these catalogues very useful, .as the size, date of publication, 
binding, and price are given. 

New Books received as soon as published and Jarge additions are made to the stock 
of rare old works.’ , Libraries bought and sold. s May 1857. 


ip 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond; Va. 


.. SHE increasing Literary Taste of the. Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 

‘wand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at rétail or 

wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Citiés at thé North. The: experiment 

has proved successful, and I now offer at thé same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 

Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of-all kinds, including 

gore also Magazines, Novels, &c., &o., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, ye. 
*i).>.-” Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856 apie 








afer 8) MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 

a Have in Press for A. Morris, ‘Publisher, to be published 
oe in a few weeks, 

> HENING & MUNFORD'S REPORTS.  (Cotdensed.) By Lucian Minor. 


a ee | ALSO 
“ SANDS’ NEW FORM BOOK: (Now Ready.) 


Ta addition. to these LARGE AND VALUABLE WORKS for Mr. 
. Morris; we are publishing regularly, 
The SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, Macfarlane & Fer 
-gakson, Proprietors. i : 
~The SOUTHERN PLANTER, Ruffin & August, Proprietors. 
> The HOME AND-FOREIGN JOURNAL, a Baptist Missionary paper: 
2). he COMMISSION, published by the Southern Baptist Convention. 
“<The QUARTERLY LAW JOURNAL,» Published by J. W. Randolph. 
> 7-4") THE VIRGINIA CONDUCTOR, a Temperance Journal. 
<-> je@g~ The manner in which these ‘works are printed, is » sufficient 
guaranty of-our capacity to execute any work entrusted to us. 


JOB PRINTING neatly executed. 
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ie Beats? 


‘The > Bouthern send messenger; devotal 
v2. partment of literature, and the fine arts . 
Sue Ang. 1834-June 1864. Richmond, T. W. ‘wate 
‘ish rey "1835-64. 
egal 38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-26}. monthly. 


No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. "4-12. 
Numbering irregular duri 1862-63. 


From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 184/ title reads: The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—May 1835, J. E. Heath ee oN 1835, T. W. White 
and others—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe.—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1 1847, B. B. ea” ov. 1847-May 
1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. 1864, G. W. Bagby —Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 


(Continued on next card) 
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The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Car 


F Aterbed the Southern and western monthly magazine and rey 
an. 
Pagene more re 


yore rg pvendy.2. Vv. BG, p- 335-6. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 1788?-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
“4 Allan, 1809-1849, ed. tv. Minor, Benjamin Blake, 1818-1905, ed. 


hompson, John Reuben, 1823-1873, . vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1883, ed ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., 
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